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pT M a Bill Maher: Anguish of 
a Hollywood Democrat 

As the town rallies around a 741-year- 
old Jewish socialist, the comedian 
and host of HBO’s Real Time writes 
of this insane election cycle: “It’s 
not just sport. It’s blood sport.” 


David Geffen: ‘I’m Only 
the Benefactor’ 

On the 20th anniversary of L.A.’s 
Geffen Playhouse, the pedigree of 
a 522- seat theater, its starry cast^_ 
and the legacy of founder Gil Cares 
are remembered as the show 
continues to go on. By Degen Pener 


m m Cinderella vs. Carol 

\^W Oscar-winning costume 
designer Sandy Powell is up against 
herself this year, nominated for two 
very female flicks, where she dressed 
(again) Cate Blanchett, twice. 

By Merle Ginsberg 


Maher was photographed Feb. 2 
at Line 204 in Hollywood. 

Vanquish bespoke suit and shirt, Kenneth Cole tie. 

PHOTOGRAPHED HERE AND FOR 

the cover by Austin Hargrave 


O TO FIND OUT THE ONE 
THING MAHER LIKES ABOUT 
DONALD TRUMP, GO TO 
THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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LINDSEY BAHR, 


‘IT’S IN THE SILENCES THAT DIRECTOR GEORGE MILLER’S 
SINGULAR GENIUS BECOMES EVIDENT. HE’S CREATED 
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THAT’S PRIMED TO BECOME A MODERN CLASSIC.” 
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David Geffen, 
photographed 
Dec. 1, has provided 
a challenge grant to 
help build an 
endowment for the 
Westside theater 
that bears his name. 
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A 1960s piece 
by Andy Warhol can 
be found in the 
crook of a stairwell 
at Davis’ Pound 
Ridge, N.Y., retreat. 
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bougie parfumee 


This Byredo candle 
($80) has notes 
of rosewater, cherry 
and violet. 
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Scorsese, Rich Cohen and Terence Winter ( THR 2/12). 
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AN INSIDE LOOK BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


As Viacom’s Chief Celebrates, 
a Shari Redstone War Looms 


Sumner’s daughter wants Philippe Dauman out (and a possible sale of the company), but she’ll need to 
tread carefully as the board, the trust and the ex-girlfriend could derail her bid for power By Michael wolff 



S O HOW DOES SHARI 

Redstone get rid of her father’s 
successor, Philippe Dauman, 
enabling her to sell the dwin- 
dling Viacom assets that Dauman 
controls and that her father’s failing 
health and geriatric bouffe have effec- 
tively frozen? That’s the question Shari 
has engaged in a combination of corpo- 
rate farce and grand strategy, and one 
that has many hedge fund managers — 
believing the fate of Redstone’s Viacom 
and CBS Corp. are the first dominos 
of a forthcoming media consolidation 
— on the edge of their seats. 

When Sumner Redstone, 92, resigned 
as chairman of CBS and was replaced 
by Dauman at Viacom on Feb. 2, Shari 
declined to assume the chairman- 
ship, instead supporting the elevation 
of CEO Leslie Moonves at CBS and 
registering the single board vote against Dauman’s move 
to chairman at Viacom. That sets up a series of likely 
showdown moves before the next Viacom annual meeting 
and board election nine months from now. 

For Shari, a 6l-year-old lawyer with her own successful 
venture capital fund, her father’s resignation represents 
progress toward a post-Sumner age. She is said to want 
to diversify her family’s holdings beyond media and stocks 
and seek increased liquidity for her 20 percent share of the 
family holding company. The elevation of Moonvesmoves 
CBS, the more successful part of the Redstone empire, in 
an independent direction. Indeed, Moonves is thought 
to be interested in a merger possibility with Time Warner, 
where there have been recent reports that 21st Century 
Fox once again was having a “merger of equals” discussion. 
The elevation of Moonves might allow CBS, if it is inclined, 
to more effectively play in that game — one that might 
provide an exit opportunity for the Redstone interests. 

Equally, Sumner Redstone’s exit seems to have been 
propelled by ever-greater Viacom shareholder unrest, 
including a 99-slide presentation portraying the catastro- 
phe at the $15 billion company by SpringOwl, a hedge 
fund run by Eric Jackson, who some believe has the sup- 
port of Mario Gabelli, one of Viacom’s largest investors. 

The move also has been prompted by ever-growing doubts 
about Redstone’s mental capacity. While it might seem 
in Shari’s interest to also challenge her father’s faculties, 
and hence his ability to support Dauman, in fact, Dauman, 
who oversees Redstone’s heath care, and Shari, who is 


disputing Dauman’s authority over her father, have had 
to unite here. They both maintain that Redstone is still 
capable of making the decision to step down and hence 
capable of continuing to vote his controlling shares in 
Viacom and CBS. 

Both Redstone’s protege and daughter are vehemently 
opposing an effort by a former Redstone girlfriend to 
have him declared incompetent. (Story on page 14.) A 
finding of incompetence might give the New York 
Stock Exchange a basis for seeking to unwind Redstone’s 
super-voting shares. (When Mel Karmazin was running 
Viacom, he hunted for conflicts that might rid him of 
Redstone’s control.) Or perhaps worse, it could open 
the door for lawsuits by shareholders who bought in believ- 
ing the company was run by Redstone, not by Dauman 
using Redstone as a puppet. 

In one sense, Redstone’s continued control, or at least 
illusion of it, favors Dauman. Everybody knows Redstone 
long has been devoted to Dauman, the son he would 
have liked to have had. (Redstone has a son, Brent, from 
whom he long has been estranged.) And to the extent 
that Dauman remains in charge of his boss’ health care, 
he is his effective interpreter, guiding how 80 percent 
of the voting shares are cast. At the same time, few who 
are familiar with Redstone’s fanatical share-price obses- 
sion and the beheading of favored executives who have 
had even minor stumbles (Frank Biondi, Karmazin, Tom 
Freston and, at Paramount, Jonathan Dolgen) believe 
that Redstone would tolerate a 40 percent drop in Viacom 



DAVE HOWE 

In a bid for efficiency in a tough 
cable TV landscape, the Syfy 
chief scores a big promotion in 
NBCUniversal's cable group 
as fellow execs Chris McCumber 
and Bill McGoldrick also 
are upped in a restructuring 
by Bonnie Hammer. 



PETER SCHLESSEL 

The Focus Features CEO is 
out in a shake-up that brings 
the Universal unit back to 
its roots as a specialty division 
under Peter Kujawski and 
drops its genre movie focus. 



JENJI KOHAN 

The Orange Is the New Black 
showrunner scores a rare three- 
season pickup from Netflix, a 
vote of confidence in the peren- 
nial awards contender. 



JANE LYNCH 

Her CBS sitcom Angel From 
Hell is yanked from the 
schedule after only five episodes, 
a rare early admission 
of failure for the network. 


SHOWBIZ STOCKS 


$37.11 (+2.6%) 
AT&T (T) 

In a rapidly declining 
market, investors are seeking 
dividends, and the parent 
of DirecTV and U-verse yields 
more than 5 percent. 


O $19.17 (-26.2%) 
LIONSGATE (lgf) 

After disappointing earnings 
because Mockingjay — 

Part 2 wasn’t as strong as 
expected, analysts doubt 
the studio’s merger potential. 

Feb. 1-8 
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shares. The stock hit a 52-week low Feb. 9 after Viacom’s first-quarter 
earnings revealed declining profits at its media networks division and a 
.Si'll) million loss at the film unit. It probably didn’t help that Dauman 
lashed out at “naysayers, self-interested critics and publicity seek- 
ers” challenging his leadership. Mh 

Dauman’s control over Redstone means Shari has to work with 
several scenarios in her war against Dauman. As long as her father nM 
continues to live, or without a finding against his competence, 
her fight will be at the Viacom board level — the board that just voted 
to promote Dauman, 61, to chairman. But that vote probably belies his true 
support. Nobody tries to kill the king, who grants all the jobs and board 
seats, until it’s clear he’s going to be dead. Meanwhile, Shari’s “no” vote 
establishes a formal anti-Dauman camp and invites politicking and 
shareholder pressure. 

If she does manage to challenge Dauman as her father’s medical 
guardian — Dauman, she will argue, has a financial benefit in a positive 
evaluation of Redstone’s health; Shari, in addition to being his daughter 


and a lawyer, has no direct financial interest in his estate, having cashed 
out her interest some time ago — she assumes a greater say in characteriz- 
ing his intentions and the voting of his shares. If her father dies, 
or if, as his health care guardian, she concludes that he can’t make 
> V ) decisions, then her fight passes to the trust, whose members, 
A/ including Dauman; Shari; her son, Brandon Korff; and other long- 
mmm time Redstone associates, have a clearer fiduciary responsibility 

— one that might compel a majority to reasonably conclude that 
Dauman’s management is not in the interest of the trust. 

At the same time, Dauman may be able to mollify critics. The recent 
mind-boggling price paid by Chinese company Wanda for Legendary 
Pictures, and the increasing capital flight on the part of Chinese bil- 
lionaires and Russian oligarchs, could mean that Paramount, Viacom’s 
ailing film studio, might suddenly be a rich asset for Dauman to sell — 
providing him the wherewithal to buy out the Redstones. 

The end is near but likely with many extraordinary plot turns before 
it’s reached. EZZQ 


How Sumner’s Lady Friends Score Funds 

Manuela Herzer’s ejection from the mogul’s life cost her a $50 million inheritance, plus his mansion and a key role with 
the Redstone Charitable Foundation, which has opened many doors (and bank accounts) for his companions By Kim Masters 



W HEN ATTORNEYS FOR 

Sumner Redstone revealed 
in a Feb. 9 court filing that the 
ailing billionaire’s ex-companion Manuela 
Herzer stood to inherit $50 million plus his 
$20 million Beverly Park house, the mes- 
sage was clear: In challenging her dismissal 
as Redstone’s health-care proxy, Flerzer is 
after the money. But it’s also clear that more 
than a mere $70 million could be at stake 
from Flerzer’s point of view. 

The filing confirms that changes in 
Redstone’s will, made after Flerzer was 
booted from his home in October, ensure 
those assets will go to the Sumner Redstone 
Charitable Foundation upon his death. 

And as Vanity Fair reported in May, Flerzer 
expected to control that foundation upon 
the 92-year-old’s death. "Fle’s said to me a million 
times, ‘Manuela, what’s mine is yours,’ ” she told 
the magazine. A source with ties to Flerzer now says 
she believed she already was running the foundation, 
initially with Redstone’s girlfriend Sydney Holland and 
then, following Holland’s 2015 ouster, on her own, 
until she herself was ejected. 

The foundation’s recent IRS filings list only 
Redstone as an officer or trustee, though sources say 
Herzer was a trustee. Her attorney, Pierce O’Donnell, 
declined comment on her role with the foundation 
but reiterates to THR that she is seeking reinstatement 
as Redstone’s caretaker only out of concern for the 
frail mogul’s well-being. 

Some sources believe a great deal of Redstone’s 
wealth, estimated by Forbes at $4.6 billion, will go 


to his foundation, which, according to its website, 
has contributed more than $216 million to charitable 
causes, including Cedars-Sinai and Massachusetts 
General Hospital. But the foundation appears to have 
provided Herzer, 51, as well as at least one other 
former Redstone girlfriend, Elizabeth MaliaAndelin, 
with opportunities for philanthropy. In 2013, for 
example, Andelin — a flight attendant on Redstone’s 
jet — was reported to have given $1.5 million to the 
Global Poverty Project, a charity to which she was, at 
the time, the sole donor. Redstone’s foundation gave 
that project $850,000 in 2012 and $1.8 million in 2013. 


Tax filings for 2014 show that Redstone’s 
foundation made contributions of more than 
$31.5 million with about $90 million more 
in undistributed funds. Among the recipients 
were such institutions as Harvard University. 
There also were pledges of $6 million to the 
Sydney D. Holland Foundation and The 
Herzer Foundation, the latter established that 
year with the stated purpose of fighting child- 
hood diseases and abuse. 

With Herzer as president, the foundation 
listed end-of-year assets of nearly $6 million 
— a drastic increase from the $335 on hand at 
the beginning of 2014. The contributions listed 
were $50,000 to the Brent Shapiro Foundation 
for Alcohol and Drug Awareness (founded by 
lawyer Robert Shapiro) and $10,000 to Hong 
Kong-based International Care Ministries, 
whose website says it was founded in 1992 by 
interior designer Sharon Pastre to fight poverty in 
the Philippines. 

Herzer already is more than well-off thanks to her 
long friendship with Redstone: the mogul’s daughter, 
Shari Redstone, said in a court filing that Herzer 
had received $70 million from Redstone since 2009. 
But even if Herzer is motivated now by concern for 
Redstone, she also might be loathe to give up her role 
as head of a heavily endowed foundation. For 
instance, a source says Herzer gained a spot on the 
board of Al Gore’s Climate Reality Project, which 
in 2014 received a $10 million pledge from Redstone’s 
foundation. “You get invited to a lot of stuff,” says a 
trustee of another foundation. “It would give her posi- 
tion in the world, to be sure.” 
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What’s on Tim Cook’s 
2016 Shopping List? 

With his stock falling, the Apple chief could tap a $206 billion 
war chest for a splashy acquisition from Time Warner to Tesla 

By Paul Bond 


PPLE CEO TIM COOK 
is in a pretty enviable 
position these days. 
On Jan. 26, the tech- 
nology giant reported an 
$18.4 billion profit that ranks as 
the biggest quarterly payday for a 
publicly traded company. Sales 
of Apple Watches, Apple TVs and 
iPhones never have been higher. 

So why are investors bailing on 
Apple stock? Shares were down 
10 percent this year as of Feb. 8. 
Wall Street is worried about 
where growth will come from in 
the future, with some analysts 
predicting that Cook, 55, either 
wants or will be forced to use 
some of the $206 billion Apple has 
saved up to go on a buying spree. 


What might Cook purchase? 
Here are five of the most talked- 
about targets: 


1 Time Warner | market cap sss.ib 
Apple’s iTunes service has a 
steady need for quality content to 
sell and presumably wants to build 
its own streaming service to com- 
pete with Netflix, Amazon Prime 
Video and Hulu. Negotiations 
with Hollywood studios to boost 
Apple TV’s content offering have 
gone poorly. So getting its hands 
on Warner Bros., Turner and 
HBO makes sense. Time Warner, 
though, already has turned 
down an $80 billion bid from 21st 
Century Fox. Some analysts 
believe Apple wants HBO only, 



and Time Warner CEO Jeff Bewkes 
might be willing to part with it 
for something north of $30 billion. 
But at those prices, analyst Daniel 
Ernst of Welch Capital Partners 
believes an Apple/Time Warner 
deal is “exceptionally unlikely.” 


Netflix [ MARKET CA:$40.4B 

Instead of launching its own 
streaming TV service, why not just 
acquire the industry leader? With 
74 million global subscribers (and 
growing), Netflix is cashing in 
as an estimated 1.5 percent of U.S. 
cable customers cut the cord each 
year. Plus, Netflix shares are down 
about 18 percent this year, making 
the company an attractive acquisi- 
tion target. 


Twitter | market cap $i2.2B 

Just two years ago, Twitter 
was a $40 billion company that 
seemed unstoppable. But slower- 
than-expected user growth has 
pounded the stock so hard that 
just about everyone on Wall Street 
figures it’s ripe for a takeover. 
Apple loves to dominate the mar- 
kets it is in and values simplicity, 
making Twitter’s microblogging 
platform attractive. Twitter 
has about 307 million monthly 
active users who send hundreds 
of thousands of tweets a minute. 


Apple could use that reach to beef 
up its Apple Music and Apple TV 
products. 


Pandora | marketcap$2.ib 

If Apple’s goal is to rule the 
music industry, then an acquisi- 
tion of Pandora (which it could buy 
for a song, so to speak) makes 
more sense than competing with it. 
Pandora boasted 78.1 million active 
users in the most recent quarter 
who listened to the digital music 
service for 5.14 billion hours. Like 
Twitter, the stock has been crushed, 
down 57 percent in less than a 
year, giving rise to the notion that 
if Apple doesn’t acquire Pandora, 
a competitor probably will. 


Tesla | MARKET CAI $2S.9B 

Apple wants to be a player 
in the electric, connected-car busi- 
ness — preferably the self-driving 
variety. The company’s “Project 
Titan,” reportedly a code name for 
its secret car division, could 
benefit immensely from Tesla’s 
advanced battery technology. 

In fact, a shareholder at Apple’s 
annual meeting told Cook he 
should consider it. Tesla CEO Elon 
Musk already has confirmed a 
meeting with Apple, though he 
didn’t say what was discussed nor 
who was present. E2Z23 
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Michael Moore’s 
Mysterious Moves 

Who’s paying for Where to Invade Next ? 

An elusive distributor and scuttled 
marketing raise questions By Tatiana siegei 



N SEPTEMBER, MICHAEL MOORE ANNOUNCED HE 

had sold his anticipated documentary Where to 
Invade Next to a new, unnamed company headed by 
ex-Radius executives Tom Quinn and Jason Janego and 
Alamo Drafthouse founder Tim League. Butas/ni/ade 
limps into 300 theaters Feb. 12, questions surround the 
film and the mysterious outfit releasing it. 

Invade, in which Moore visits countries that offer a 
better version of the American dream, was set to roll out 
nationally Dec. 23, then pushed to Jan. 15 and eventu- 
ally Feb. 12. In December, Moore, 61, said he would 
embark on a 50-state bus tour to promote the film, but 
that never happened. (An empty bus with Invade sig- 
nage instead is making the rounds.) Insiders blame the 
delays on not wanting the political satire to open against 
Star Wars: The Force Awakens. And they attribute 
the scuttled tour to Moore turning his focus to the water 
crisis in his hometown of Flint, Mich. Plus, the director 
canceled appearances on Conan and Real Time With Bill 
Maher because he’s battling pneumonia. “You can’t 
burn it at both ends, and if u do, it’s best not to do so in 
the winter nor anywhere near a place full of toxic water!” 
he wrote on his Facebook page. 


I From left: 

#f\ Janego, 

. Quinn and 

JZflU League 

Still, many are skeptical of the company that landed 
Moore’s first movie in six years. Quinn, Janego and 
League have yet to name their label or financial backers, 
and a company title card will not appear before the 
film, stoking speculation that the trio didn’t actually buy 
Invade out of Toronto and instead are being paid a 
service fee to release the film, which was financed by 
WME-lMG. Quinn and Janego insist League put up 
funds to buy the film for an undisclosed sum and pay for 
its prints-and-advertising budget (two sources familiar 
with the deal say a third party paid for P&A). Either way, 
the distributor is trying to make the most of the timing 
of the release amid the U.S. presidential campaign, with 
TV spots airing during debates. Says Janego, “This is 
the single most relevant film right now, and it will be the 
most relevant film all year.” EZZ23 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO OUR 2016 
DGA AWARDS 
WINNERS 




OUTSTANDING DIRECTORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
IN MOVIES FOR TELEVISION AND MINI-SERIES 

DEE REES 


VEEP 

OUTSTANDING DIRECTORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

IN COMEDY SERIES 

CHRIS ADDISON - “ELECTION NIGHT” 


Game of ]h rones 

OUTSTANDING DIRECTORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 

IN DRAMATIC SERIES 

DAVID NUTTER - “MOTHER’S MERCY” 


THANK YOU DGA MEMBERS FOR 
THESE PRESTIGIOUS HONORS. 



©2016 HOME BOX OFFICE, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. HBO" AND RELA 
CHANNELS AND SERVICE MARKS ARE THE PROPERTY OF HOME BOX OFF 





the REPORT 


Weekend Numbers 


DOMESTIC 


1. Kung Fu Panda 3 fox 

21.2 69.3® 23 7 129.7 199 

1 1 


2. Hail, Caesar! universal 

11.4 11.4 (1) I N/A N/A 11.4 


Ethan and Joel Coen’s 
latest romp, starring 
Josh Brolin, George 
Clooney and Channing 
Tatum, earned a 
dismal C- CinemaScore 
overall, and the over- 
50 crowd gave it a D-. 



3. Star Wars: Force Awakens disney 

7 906® I T 41 1,102.4 2,008 

I ; i a 


' Z- 

The tentpole is only 
the third film ever to cross 
$2 billion. The big 
question now is whether 
it can sink Titanic 


($2.19 billion) to become 
the No. 2 title behind 
Avatar ($2.79 billion). 

4. The Revenant fox 

6.9 149.5®| 24.6® 176.9 326.4 


5. The Choice lionsgate 
6.1 6.1 (1) 750 K 14 750 6.9 



The Jane Austen/zombie 
mashup continues Sony’s 
box-office losing streak, 
marking the studio’s fifth 
consecutive title to open 
to $10 million or less. 
Cross Creek fully financed 
the $28 million pic. 


6. Pride & Prejudice & Zombies sony 
5.3 5.3™ N/A 769K 6.1 


7. The Finest Hours disney 

4.8 18.5® I 2.8' 9 5.8 


8. Ride Along 2 universal 

4.6 77.2 (4 > 2.9* 2a 22.8 


24.3 



9. The Boy stx 

4.1 26.9® 2.7' 20 9.5 36.4 


10. Dirty Grandpa lionsgate 

4 29.4® 4.5” 17 

46.4 

11. The 5th Wave sony 

3.8 25.7 (3) 7.T 69 58.5 

84.2 

12. 13 Hours PARAMOUNT 
2.9 47.7 (4) 826K 13 3.2 

50.9 

13. Fifty Shades of Black open road 

2.1 9.4 (2) N/A 200K 9.6 

14. The Big Short paramount 

1.7 63.7 (9) 3.5 52 47.9 

111.6 

15. Daddy’s Home paramount 
1.5 145.2 (7) 5.4 s3 76.1 

221.3 


Source: comScore; box-office estimates in $ millions 
( ) Weekends in release; * Territories 



“As we got to 
midseason of season 
two, reality for me 
had started to set in,” 
says Cherniss. 


Anatomy of a Cancellation: 
Why WGN Cut Manhattan 

Prestige pays a price as a network chief reveals the complex 
thinking behind when to end a low-rated but critically 
adored show: ‘You have to see some momentum’ By Lacey Rose 


w 


HEN WGN 
America revealed 
Feb. 3 that 
Manhattan would 
not air a third season, critics 
took to Twitter to bemoan the 
decision. But no one was as 
broken up as WGN president Matt 
Cherniss, for whom the John 
Benjamin Hickey vehicle about the 
race to build the atomic bomb 
was his second series order and a 


key building block as the one-time 
superstation transitioned into an 
80 million-home cable network 
committed to original pres- 
tige dramas. “It’s the least 
pleasant part of the job, espe- 
cially for a show as good as 
Manhattan,” he tells THR of the 
network’s first axing. But Cherniss 
felt he had done all he could to 
broaden the series’ audience. After 
season one pulled an average of 



417,000 viewers per episode, he not 
only moved the show to a time of 
year (fall) with higher viewership 
and out of its competitive Sunday 
time slot, but also launched a 
broader ad campaign. “We hoped 
that those things could help 
more people find it,” he says. But 
Manhattan shed 43 percent of 
its audience in season two. Cherniss 
knows it would be easy to chalk 
up the paltry turnout to the stresses 
of “peak TV,” but he has watched 
as WGN’s other originals deliv- 
ered more viewers: Witch drama 
Salem drew 770,000 viewers in its 
second season, while new entry 
Outsiders shattered network records 
with 3.9 million watching its Jan. 26 
bow. Looking ahead, he’s optimis- 
tic about March’s slavery-era 
addition Underground and 
will ramp up more originals 
from there. “When you’re 
starting a network and 
building a brand, you’re look- 
ing for reasons to pick up a show, 
not the opposite,” he says. “But at 
some point, you have to see some 
momentum.” EZZ23 


FILM TRAILERS THAT WON ON SUPER BOWL SUNDAY 

Jason Bourne is the most buzzed-about movie ad to air during the game, but 
Captain America, X-Men and more had Twitter and Facebook talking By Bryn Elise Sandberg 

Forget Von Miller or even Beyonce: The real MVP of Super Bowl 50 might have been Matt Damon. A 30-second spot 
teasing his return as a CIA operative in Jason Bourne was the most buzzed-about movie trailer on game day, according 
to advertising metrics firm iSpot.tv. The trailer’s overall social impressions from Facebook, Twitter and YouTube 
edged out new footage of such summer tentpoles as X-Men: Apocalypse and Captain America: Civil War. The dominant 
sentiment among the more than 17,000 tweets mentioning Jason Bourne ? “Excited,” according to social measure- 
ment firm Canvs, which also breaks emotional tweets into such categories as “love,” “good” and “crazy.” Still, not even 
Bourne was a match for Mountain Dew’s “PuppyMonkeyBaby,” which ranked as the No.1 commercial of the night. 



Jason Bourne 

Universal’s spy thriller 
was not only the top film 
spot to air during the 
game, but also the 14th 
highest-performing 
ad overall. On Feb. 7, an 
estimated 108 million 
people saw a Facebook 
post or tweet mentioning 
the trailer, which also 
received the highest share 
of “excited” Twitter 
reactions of any trailer. 



Captain America: 
Civil War 


Marvel’s superhero flick 
generated buzz thanks to 
high-profile stars Chris 
Evans, Robert Downey Jr. 

and Jeremy Renner 
sharing the trailer with 
their massive social media 
followings. The spot 
racked up the most earned 
views (intentional online 
video plays) of any trailer 
that day with 122,000. 



X-Men: Apocalypse 

The latest in the 
Fox franchise came in 
third, ranking as the 
16th highest-performing 
ad of the game. With 
plum third-quarter 
placement and Jennifer 
Lawrence sans blue 
makeup, the trailer was 
seen by nearly 69 million 
during the game. It 
got the highest share of 
“crazy” tweets. 



The Jungle Book 

Watched by 55 million 
TV viewers, the trailer 
for Disney’s live-action 
take on the animated 
classic was the most loved 
trailer on Twitter. It 
garnered more than 
18,000 social actions (a 
combination of mentions 
on Twitter, Facebook 
and YouTube) online, which 
resulted in a total of 
47 million impressions. 



Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles: 
Out of the Shadows 


Paramount dropped 
a short teaser 
three days ahead of the 
game, stirring online 
chatter. The clip for the 
Megan Fox and Will 
Arnett film was viewed 
online nearly 82,000 
times on game day, and 
drove more than 12,000 
social media actions. 


< Ej 
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Congratulations Marta. 

We’ re so proud of you! 

(...and endlessly grateful that you ve written 
such a hot series for us old broads) 

Love & Respect, 

JANE & LILY 
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The DGA’s choice further fogged up the 
crystal ball, and as Oscar voting begins 
Feb. 12, nervous nominees could barely 
enjoy their lunch By scott Feinberg 


BEST DIRECTOR 



The Revenant 

The Birdman director made history at the 
Feb. 6 DGA Awards, becoming the first 
director ever to win in back-to-back years. 



GEORGE MILLER 
Mad Max: Fury Road 

He lost at the DGA Awards, though he 
was applauded loudly, but got a prestigious 
call to be Cannes jury president. 



BEST FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FILM 


His Hungarian film remains the frontrunner, 
but Laszlo Nemes lost DGA’s new first-time 
director nod to Ex Machina ’ s Alex Garland, 
an Oscar original screenplay nominee. 


Mustang 

The French entry about five Turkish 
sisters cleaned up at France’s Feb. 8 
Lumieres Awards, where it claimed 
best film and best first feature. 


BEST CINEMATOGRAPHY 


BESTANIMATEO FEATURE 



The Revenant 

His film got a boost when his 
team won Camera Operator of 
the Year honors on Feb. 6. 



Pixar’s brainy movie swept the Feb. 7 Annie Awards, 
winning best feature plus nine other trophies, 
including writing and directing nods for Pete Docter, 
who headed up the awards juggernaut. 
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CHINA/U.S. MOTION PICTURE SUMMIT 



WWW.CHINA-US-SUMMIT.COM < 
MARCH 25, 2016 
> GRAND EPOCH CITY, CHINA 


Bringing together high-level executives, award-winning 
filmmakers, writers, and innovation leaders to address 
the art of storytelling, new methods of making films in 
China, marketing and distribution strategies, and state- 
of-the-art technology. 


Co-Hosts 


Presented by 



n 

BUIIM HIM BCBBiaV 



CITIC GUOAN DICK COOK STUDIOS 


Produced by 

WINSTON 


BAKER 


I he HR POIll 


7 DAYS OF DEALS 


\ 


KA-CHING! 


WHO’S INKING 
ON THE DOTTED LINE 
THIS WEEK 




NETFLIX GLOBAL PUSH 
MEANS BIG SPENDING 
IN SMALL COUNTRIES 


NETFLIX’S SPLASHY 
spending at Sundance 
grabbed headlines, but 
the real story may be 
how the streaming giant 
is splurging on original 
content overseas. 

Netflix in 2016 is projected to 
spend about $1.2 billion on original 
productions, according to British 
research group Ampere Analysis. 
And about a quarter of that is 
expected to be titles produced out- 
side the U.S. The projects start 
rolling out Feb. 19 with the Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon sequel’s 


release in China. But others include 
The Crown, an epic drama about 
the history of the British royal family. 
The series is written by The Queen 
scribe Peter Morgan and directed by 
Stephen Daldry and is projected 
to cost $143 million for its first two 
seasons, making it among the most 
expensive TV series of all time. (By 
contrast, Netflix paid $100 million 
for the first two seasons of U.S. 
breakout House of Cards.) There’s 
the 10-episode Italian crime drama 
Suburra, rumored to be costing 
Netflix $18 million to $20 million; 
and the French political drama 




Marseille, billed as a French House of 
Cards and starring Gerard Depardieu 
that’s expected to cost $8 million to 
$10 million. 

South Korean production com- 
pany Okja SPC says Netflix will 
invest $50 million in Okja, a one-off 
monster movie from Snowpiercer 
director Bong Joon Ho. Foreign origi- 
nals in the production or planning 
stage include Brazilian sci-fi series 
3%, the Mexican dramedy Club 
de Cuervos and a Japanese coming- 
of-age tale set in Tokyo’s upscale 
Ginza district. 

“In key markets — U.K., France, 
Italy, Spain, Mexico — you will 
start to see focus on high-value TV 
series, especially ones with a strong 
global appeal,” says Ampere analyst 
Guy Bisson. Netflix does not disclose 
budgets for original series, but con- 
tent chief Ted Sarandos doesn’t deny 
he is spending big to grow foreign 
subs. Growth in the U.S. has slowed 
— Netflix expects to add 1.75 mil- 
lion U.S. subs in the first quarter, a 
23 percent year-over-year decline. 
But internationally, business is boom- 
ing, with 4.4 million new subscribers 
expected this quarter, a 68 percent 
jump. — SCOTT R0XB0R0UGH 




Rights Available ! 

New material with Hollywood appeal 

BY REBECCA FORD AND ANDY LEWIS 

The Drifter 
by Nicholas Petrie 

(G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 1 

AGENCY APA — 

Petrie introduces a Jack 

Reacher-type hero in his new 

thriller. A battle-scarred 

Marine suffering from PTSD 

visits the Milwaukee home of a fellow soldier 

who committed suicide, where he finds a 

snarling pit bull — and a deadly plot that 

threatens to unravel his world. 

“The Tennis Racket” 

by John Templon and Heidi Blake 

(BuzzFeed) 
agency Gersh 

The BuzzFeed/BBC piece about match fixing 
in pro tennis has journalists’ attention, while 
producers may find the makings of a satisfy- 
ing thriller in its story of elite players, Sicilian 
gamblers, secret payoffs and violent threats. 




Mockingbird Play Set 
to Fly to Broadway 

TO KILL 
a Mockingbird 
is getting the stage 
treatment cour- 
tesy of producer 
Scott Rudin and 
scribe Aaron Sorkin. 
The production 
is being prepped 
for the 2017-18 Broadway season, with Tony winner 
Bartlett Sher (South Pacific) set to direct. Sources familiar 
with the project say it’s the culmination of a two-year 
battle for the rights to Harper Lee’s I960 classic and does 
not include rights to her manuscript Go Set a Watchman, 
which was published in 2015. Nor does this deal include 
plans for a screen adaptation; Universal, which was 
behind the 1962 film version, has no stake in this new 
stage production, which only will be the second 
such rendering of the novel. A 1991 adaptation aimed at 
schools and local theater groups has run annually in 
Lee’s hometown of Monroeville, Ala., but Sorkin’s and 
Rudin’s combined credentials ( The Social Network, 
Moneyball) ensure their Mockingbird will have a much 
broader reach. — miagaluppo 


•♦FILM 

Channing Tatum 
(UTA, Management 360, 
Hansen Jacobson) and 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt 
(WME, JackowayTyerman) 
will team for an untitled 
Universal musical comedy. 

Lupita Nyong’o (CAA, D2, 

Del Shaw) is in talks to 
star in Amblin’s sci-fi thriller 
Intelligent Life, with Ava 
DuVernay circling to direct. 

Jessica Chastain (CAA, 
Mosaic, Hansen Jacobson) 

will star as Sitting Bull’s 
confidante in the period drama 
Woman Walks Ahead. 

Tina Fey (WME, 3 Arts, 

Ziffren Brittenham) and her 

Little Stranger banner 
have inked a two-year, first- 
look deal with Universal. 

James Franco (CAA, Untitled, 
Sloane Offer) will direct an 
adaptation of the Rolling Stone 
article "Zola Tells All: The 
Real Story Behind the Greatest 
Stripper Saga Ever Tweeted.” 

Elizabeth Banks (UTA, 
Untitled, Ziffren Brittenham) 

will play villain Rita Repulsa 
in Lionsgate’s Power Rangers. 

Seth Rogen (UTA, Principal, 
FelkerToczek), Zach 
Galifianakis (UTA, Brillstein, 
Morris Yorn) and Bill 
Hader (UTA, FelkerToczek) 
will star in Point Grey and 
Good Universe’s space-set 
comedy The Something. 

Michael Pitt (CAA, Schreck 
Rose) will play the villain 
opposite Scarlett Johansson 
in DreamWorks’ adaptation 
of Ghost in the Shell. 

The Orchard has acquired 
North American rights 
to Rebecca Hall’s Sundance 
suicide drama Christine. 

Bold Films will produce and 
fully finance Jake Gyllenhaal’s 
Boston Marathon bombing 
drama Stronger. 


Pierce Brosnan (CAA, 
Ireland’s Lisa Richards, 
Hansen Jacobson) will star 
in GoldenEye director Martin 
Campbell’s adaptation of 
Ernest Hemingway’s Across 
the River and Into the Trees. 

Rooney Mara (WME, 
Management 360) is in talks to 
star in Universal and See-Saw 
Films’ biopic Mary Magdalene. 

Goldie Hawn (CAA, Untitled, 
JackowayTyerman) is 

in talks to play Amy Schumer’s 
mother in a Fox comedy to 
be directed by Jonathan Levine. 
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The Big Number 


Viewers who tuned in Feb. 7 to CBS 
for Super Bowl SO, third-highest 
behind 2015’s record 114,. 4 million. 
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The Martian 
star will play a 
19th century 
woman wholived 
with the Sioux 
tribe in Woman 
Walks Ahead. 



^television 

Dan Stevens (WME, Peikoff 
Mahan), Aubrey Plaza (CAA, 
MGMT, Schreck Rose) and 
Jean Smart (WME, Untitled) 

will star in the pilot for FX’s 
X-Men take. Legion. 

Matt LeBlanc (WME, 3 Arts, 
Jackoway Tyerman) will 
co-host BBC’s Top Gear and 
star in the CBS family comedy 
pilot I’m Not Your Friend. 

Kal Penn (UTA, Industry, 
Fuller Downs) will co-star in 
and consult for ABC’s Kiefer 
Sutherland drama Designated 
Survivor, which also has 
added Natascha McElhone, 
Maggie Q and Italia Ricci. 

Jason Patric (Gersh, LINK, 
Bloom Hergott) will join Fox’s 
Wayward Pines season two. 

Tony Shalhoub (ICM, 

Mary Goldberg, Skrzyniarz 
& Mallean) will star in CBS’ 
BrainDead, from Robert and 
Michelle King (The Good Wife). 

Rupert Wyatt (UTA, Gang 
Tyre) will direct Fox’s pilot 
reboot of The Exorcist. 

ABC has ordered Jimmy Kimmel 
game show Big Fan. . . . Fox 
has ordered the sketch comedy 
series Party Over Here, from 
The Lonely Island and Paul 
Scheer. ... NBC has renewed 
Jennifer Lopez’s Shades of Blue. 

. . . Lifetime has greenlighted 
The Real MVP: The Wanda Pratt 
Story, about NBA star Kevin 
Durant’s mother and executive 
produced by Queen Latifah. 


... Spike TV has greenlighted 
Caraoke Showdown, hosted 
by Craig Robinson. ... Syfy has 
renewed freshman drama 
The Magicians and given a 13- 
episode order to Ben Affleck 
and Matt Damon’s first scripted 
series, Incorporated. ... USA 
has renewed the drama Colony. 

•^digital 

ESPN has inked a digital 
distribution deal with Chinese 
web giant Tencent. 

Netflix has renewed Orange 
Is the New Black for three 
more seasons and ordered to 
series a comedy based on 
Sophia Amoruso’s #G/r/boss. 

MBOOKS 

Megyn Kelly (CAA) will 
release a book via 
HarperCollins in the fall. 

Temple Hill Entertainment 

(The Fault in Our Stars) will 
partner with HarperCollins to 
generate original ideas to 
be published as books before 
being developed as films 
and television or digital series. 

MREAL ESTATE 

Miley Cyrus (Dilbeck) has 

purchased a renovated 1958 
home in Malibu’s Ramirez 
Canyon for $2,525 million. 



HEP SHEET 



A Kristin 
Chenoweth 
has signed 
with Micone 
Entertainment 
Group for 
management. 

Jermaine Dupri 

has signed with 
CAA. 

Director JT 

Mollner has 

signed with UTA. 


NEXT BIG 
THING 



Name 

Arielle Kebbel 
Reps Paradigm, 
Principal, 

Hansen Jacobson 
Why She Matters 
The UnREAL 
alum, 30, steps up 
to a franchise with 
Fifty Shades Freed. 
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2016 LOS ANGELES DINNER 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 


AUST 

IIQniM Help us ^ ee P Holocaust memory alive for a changing 
U O L U IVl world. Learn more at ushmm.org/campaign. 


Reception: 6 p.m. Dinner: 7 p.m. 

The Beverly Hilton 

9876 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills 


HONOREES 

Rosanna Arquette and Todd Morgan 


FEATURED SPEAKER 
Jeffrey Goldberg, 

National Correspondent for The Atlantic 


DINNER CO-CHAIRS 

Tony and Linda Rubin 
Jack Suzar and Linda May 


RSVP at ushmm.org/events/2016-la-dinner. 

Sponsorship opportunities are available. 

For more information, contact the Museum’s 
Western Regional Office at 310.556.3222 or 
western@ushmm.org. 


MEDIA SPONSOR HoUUUXXXi 

•J REPORTER 


I YOU DO 

3 MATTERS 





the REPORT 


YES, I 
DID SAY 
THAT! 

A look at who’s saying 
what in entertainment 

Compiled by Brian Porreca 


»-* “I am on prime- 
time television 
with this stupid 
accent, I can t trash 
anyone. It would 
be so ungrateful 
of me.” 


SOFIA VERGARA 

The Modern Family star, voicing her 
views on diversity in Hollywood. 



“I am expected 
to literally sit on my 
ass all day replying 
to comments people 
leave me? I have AA 
meetings to go to.” 


PARIS JACKSON 

The daughter of Michael Jackson, complaining 
about fan requests on Instagram while 
simultaneously revealing that she attends 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


* “In the spectrum of 
weird celebrity baby 
names, I feel like were 
not breaking any new 
ground here.” 

RYAN REYNOLDS 

The Deadpool actor, defending 
his and wife Blake Lively’s decision 
to name their daughter James. 


“Even Chris 
Martin is like, what 
am I doing here?” 


ANNA KENDRICK 

The actress, joking on Twitter about 
Beyonce upstaging the headliner 
of the Super Bowl 50 halftime show. 


:: “I am not 
supporting anybody.” 

DAVID GEFFEN 

The Hollywood mogul, declaring his 
neutrality in the race for the Democratic 
presidential nomination between 
Hillary Clinton and Bernie Sanders. 


* “I remember I 
surprised him at his 
house one day, and 
he had all these dots 
all over his face.” 

CUBA GOODING JR. 

The People v. O.J. Simpson: American 
Crime Story actor, revealing that his 
Jerry Maguire co-star Tom Cruise has 
“absolutely”had work done on his face. 


“My one and 
only experience with 
a Trojan.” 


JANE LYNCH 

The DGA Awards host, joking about her 
opening act at the awards show, 
where she was escorted to the stage by 
the USC Trojan Marching Band. 



RONAN FARROW 

The former MSNBC host, 
mocking the presidential candidate 
on Twitter for repeating 
himself at the Republican debate 
in New Hampshire. 


“Marco Rubio 
knows exactly what 
he’s doing. Marco 
Rubio knows exactly 
what he’s doing. 
Marco Rubio knows 
exactly what he’s 
doing. ’ 


Geffen 




WINNER 

^—GOLDEN GLOBE 
^ AWARD 


THIS IS UNLIKE ANYTHING SHE HAS DONE BEFORE.” 


Anne Thompson INDIEWIRE 




BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS KATE WINSLET 
LONDON CRITICS’ CIRCLE 


ACADEMY AWARD 
NOMINEE — 

BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS KATE WINSLET 


BAFTA 

AWARDS NOMINEE 


BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS KATE WINSLET 
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About Town 

HOLLYWOOD HITS THE RED CARPET 


THU Nominees Night 

Beverly Hills, Feb. 8 


J UST HOURS AFTER COMING TOGETHER FOR THEIR 
nominees luncheon class photo, such Oscar contenders 
as best supporting actress hopeful Alicia Vikander, Creeds 
Sylvester Stallone and Sam Smith turned out for THR’s 
annual Nominees Night party at Spago. Joining them in rooms 
packed with awards-season notables enjoying chestnut agnolotti 
and falafel macaroons were Room director Lenny Abrahamson, 
The Hateful Eight’s Jennifer Jason Leigh, Spotlight director Tom 
McCarthy, Paramount vice chair Rob Moore and Piers Morgan. 
Vikander found herself on the dance floor enjoying songs from 
Beyonce and The Whispers courtesy of DJ Kiss. Smith took the stage 
and belted out a short set that included his Oscar-nominated 
song, “Writing’s on the Wall” from Spectre, and his hit “Stay With 
Me.” “I know I said I was only going to do one, but I’m going to 
bore you for three if it’s OK,” said Smith, urging the crowd to 
“sing along if you know the words.” — miagaluppo 


1 “We are here for an incredible reason: Me and the 
amazing [co-writer] Jimmy Napes have been nominated 
for an Oscar,” said Smith. 


2 Producer Mary Parent, nominee for The Revenant. 


3 Christina Milian hit the carpet. 


4 Spotlight screenwriter Josh Singer (left) with best 
director nominee Tom McCarthy. 


5 The annual event was sponsored by American 
Airlines, Neiman Marcus Beverly Hills, Roberto Coin, 
Woodford Reserve and Fiji Water. 


6 Paco Delgado, nominated for costume design for 
The Danish Girl, with Sandy Powell, nominated for 
costume design for her work in Carol and Cinderella. 


7 Best director nominee Abrahamson. 


8 Said best supporting actress nominee Leigh of 
awards season: “I love the clothes and getting made 
up and getting into beautiful dresses.” 


9 Warner Bros, president of worldwide marketing and 
distribution Sue Kroll (left) with THR’s Lynne Segall. 


10 From left: Paramount vice chairman Rob Moore, 
producer Gina Matthews and Los Angeles Dodgers 
co-owner/president Stan Kasten. 


11 The Martian screenwriter Drew Goddard. 


12 Producer Mike Medavoy was flanked by wife Irena 
and former Academy president Hawk Koch. 


13 Stallone, nominated for best supporting actor 
for Creed. 


14 Brooklyn producer Finola Dwyer. 


15 Vikander (left) with Janice Min, president/chief 
creative officer of The Hollywood Reporter and 
Billboard Media Group. 


16 Spotlight and The Revenant producer Steve Golin. 


17 Meg LeFauve, nominated for best original 
screenplay for Inside Out. 


18 Charles Randolph, nominated for best adapted 
screenplay for The Big Short. 


19 Liz Garbus, producer-director of documentary 
What Happened, Miss Simone? 


portrait studio photographed by Brian Bowen Smith 
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NAACP Image Awards 

Pasadena, Feb. 5 


1 Outstanding actress in a 
drama series. Empire’s Taraji P. 
Henson, and outstanding 
actor in a motion picture, Creed’s 
Michael B. Jordan, who also 
won for entertainer of the year. 


winner Terrence Howard 
(i Empire ) at the organization’s 
47th annual show at Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium. 


3 Straight Outta Compton pro- 
ducer Ice Cube and his son 
O’Shea Jackson Jr., who starred 
in the film, which won for 
outstanding motion picture. 


2 From left: comedy series direc- 
tor winner Don Cheadle (House 
of Lies), Spike Lee, nominee 
Will Smith and wife Jada Pinkett 
Smith, nominee Laurence 
Fishburne and drama series actor 


4 Scandal’s Darby Stanchfield 
(in Yanina Couture). 



1 Spotlight’s Rachel McAdams (in 
Michael Kors Collection) presented 
the film’s director, Tom McCarthy, 
with his nomination medallion. 


2 “This hug, this embrace you’re 
giving to me today is going to a . . . 
whole Latin American community,” 
said Alejandro G. Inarritu, who 
accepted the prize for achievement 
in feature film for The Revenant. 


3 The Gift nominee Joel Edgerton 
(left) and Matt Damon. 


4 Warner Bros, president of world- 
wide marketing and distribution 
Sue Kroll and Mad Max: Fury Road 
nominee George Miller at the Hyatt 
Regency Century Plaza. 


5 From left: The Big Short’s 
Christian Bale, Ryan Gosling, Steve 
Carell and Adam McKay, holding 
his nomination medallion. 
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Academy chief Cheryl Boom 
as she welcomed 156 nornim 


Isaacs banished the ‘elephant in the room’ 
:es to The Beverly Hilton on Feb. 8 


FIRST ROW 

1. ADAM BENZINE 

Claude Lanzmarm: 

Spectres of the Shoah 
Documentary Short 

2. PAUL MASSEY 

The Martian 
Sound Mixing 

3. MICHAEL STANDISH 

The Danish Girl 
Production Design 

4. CHRISJENKINS 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Sound Mixing 

5. RANDY THOM 

The Revenant 
Sound Mixing 

6. JASON SMITH 

The Revenant 
Visual Effects 

7. JOSH COOLEY 

Inside Out 
Original Screenplay 

8. MARYANN BRANDON 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Film Editing 

9. RICHARD WILLIAMS 

Prologue 
Animated Short 

10. PATRICK VOLLRATH 

Everything Will Be Okay 
Live-Action Short 

11. ED LACHMAN 

Carol 

Cinematography 

12. MARY PARENT 

The Revenant 
Best Picture 

13. DAVID ACORD 

Star Wars: The Force Awakens 
Sound Editing 


14. ANDERS LANGLANDS 

The Martian 
Visual Effects 

15. HENRY HUGHES 

Day One 

Live-Action Short 

16. KRISTIE MACOSKO KRIEGER 

Bridge of Spies 
Best Picture 

17. TOMYELLIN 

Cartel Land 
Documentary Feature 

SECOND ROW 

18. ROSA TRAN 

Anomalisa 
Animated Feature 

19. JACQUELINE WEST 

The Revenant 
Costume Design 

20. EDGUINEY 

Room 

Best Picture 

21. EVGENY AFINEEVSKY 

Winter on Fire: 

Ukraine’s Fight for Freedom 
Documentary Feature 

22. MATTHEWSHUMWAY 

The Revenant 
Visual Effects 

23. AMY HOBBY 

What Happened, Miss 
Simone? 

Documentary Feature 

24. JONAS RIVERA 

Inside Out 
Animated Feature 

25. GREGG RUDLOFF 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Sound Mixing 

26. SIGNE BYRGE SORENSEN 

The Look of Silence 
Documentary Feature 


27. LOVE LARSON 

The 7 OO-Year-Old Man Who 
Climbed Out the Window 
and Disappeared 
Makeup and Hairstyling 

28. JENNIFER JASON LEIGH 

The Hateful Eight 
Best Supporting Actress 

29. COURTNEY MARSH 

Chau, Beyond the Lines 
Documentary Short 

30. NOMI TALISMAN 

Last Day of Freedom 
Documentary Short 

31. MARK RUFFALO 

Spotlight 

Best Supporting Actor 

32. DIANE WARREN 

The Hunting Ground 
Original Song 

33. PACO DELGADO 

The Danish Girl 
Costume Design 

34. BRYAN CRANSTON 

Trumbo 
Best Actor 

35. JUSTIN WILKES 

What Happened, Miss 
Simone? 

Documentary Feature 

36. BLYE PAGON FAUST 

Spotlight 
Best Picture 

37. ROGER GUYETT 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Visual Effects 

38. BASIL KHALIL 

Ave Maria 
Live-Action Short 

39. DREW KUNIN 

Bridge of Spies 
Sound Mixing 


40. SIAN GRIGG 

The Revenant 
Makeup and Hairstyling 

41. ANDREA BERLOFF 

Straight Outta Compton 
Original Screenplay 

THIRD ROW 

42. ADAM STOCKHAUSEN 

Bridge of Spies 
Production Design 

43. TOM MCARDLE 

Spotlight 
Film Editing 

44. KEITH REDMON 

The Revenant 
Best Picture 

45. DENTOLMOR 

Winter on Fire: 

Ukraine’s Fight 
for Freedom 
Documentary Feature 

46. ALEABREU 

Boy and the World 
Animated Feature 

47. MATTHEW HEINEMAN 

Cartel Land 
Documentary Feature 

48. MATT DAMON 

The Martian 
Best Actor 

49. BERNHARD HENRICH 

Bridge of Spies 
Production Design 

50. CAMERON WALDBAUER 

The Revenant 
Visual Effects 

51. ALAN ROBERT MURRAY 

Sicario 
Sound Editing 

52. DAVID WHITE 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Sound Editing 


53. MICHAEL SCHAEFER 

The Martian 
Best Picture 

54. STEPHEN MIRRIONE 

The Revenant 
Film Editing 

55. ADAM MCKAY 

The Big Short 
Directing, Adapted 
Screenplay 

56. ROBERT PANDINI 

The Revenant 
Makeup and Hairstyling 

57. PHYLLIS NAGY 

Carol 

Adapted Screenplay 

58. DENIZ GAMZE 
ERGUVEN 

Mustang 

Foreign-Language Film 

59. NICOLE GRINDLE 

Sanjay’s Super Team 
Animated Short 

60. DUNCAN JARMAN 

The Revenant 

Makeup 

and Hairstyling 

61. SAOIRSE RONAN 

Brooklyn 
Best Actress 

62. HANK CORWIN 

The Big Short 
Film Editing 

63. MICHAEL SUGAR 

Spotlight 
Best Picture 

64. PATRICK TUBACH 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Visual Effects 

65. FRANK A. MONTANO 

The Revenant 
Sound Mixing 


66. RICH MCBRIDE 

The Revenant 
Visual Effects 

FOURTH ROW 

67. JIMMY NAPES 

Spectre 
Original Song 

68. JON TAYLOR 

The Revenant 
Sound Mixing 

69. HAMISH PURDY 

The Revenant 
Production Design 

70. MATTHEW WOOD 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Sound Editing 

71. LADY GAGA 

The Hunting Ground 
Original Song 

72. OLIVER TARNEY 

The Martian 
Sound Editing 

73. GABRIEL OSORIO 

Bear Story 
Animated Short 

74. CHARLOTTE 
RAMPLING 

45 Years 
Best Actress 

75. JOSH SINGER 

Spotlight 

Original Screenplay 

76. SERENA ARMITAGE 

Stutterer 
Live-Action Short 

77. LON BENDER 

The Revenant 
Sound Editing 

78. DON HERTZFELDT 

World of Tomorrow 
Animated Short 
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79. DAVID DARG 

Body Team 12 
Documentary Short 

80. ARTHUR MAX 

The Martian 
Production Design 

81. PATO ESCALA 

Bear Story 
Animated Short 

82. LASZLO NEMES 

Son of Saul 

Foreign-Language Film 

83. ANDY NELSON 

Bridge of Spies, Star Wars: 
The Force Awakens 
Sound Mixing 

84. EVA VON BAH R 

The 100-Year-Old 
Man Who Climbed 
Out the Window 
and Disappeared 
Makeup and Hairstyling 

85. ERIC DUPONT 

Ave Maria 
Live-Action Short 

86. JACK FISK 

The Revenant 
Production Design 

87. J. RALPH 

Racing Extinction 
Original Song 

88. IMOGEN SUTTON 

Prologue 
Animated Short 

89. THOMAS NEWMAN 

Bridge of Spies 
Original Score 

90. FINOLA DWYER 

Brooklyn 
Best Picture 

91. DUKE JOHNSON 

Anomalisa 
Animated Feature 


92. CARTER BURWELL 

Carol 

Original Score 

93. CIRO GUERRA 

Embrace of the Serpent 
Foreign-Language Film 

94. CRISTINA GALLEGO 

Embrace of the Serpent 
Foreign-Language Film 

95. JERRY FRANCK 

Chau, Beyond the Lines 
Documentary Short 

96. STUART WILSON 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Sound Mixing 

FIFTH ROW 

97. JOSHUA OPPENHEIMER 

The Look of Silence 
Documentary Feature 

98. JOHN SEALE 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Cinematography 

99. PETE DOCTER 

Inside Out 
Animated Feature, 
Original Screenplay 

100. MARC PLATT 

Bridge of Spies 
Best Picture 

101. JONATHAN HERMAN 

Straight Outta Compton 
Original Screenplay 

102. DAVID LANG 

Youth 

Original Song 

103. ROONEY MARA 

Carol 

Best Supporting Actress 

104. ALICIA VIKANDER 

The Danish Girl 
Best Supporting Actress 


105. LEONARDO 
DICAPRIO 

The Revenant 
Best Actor 

106. ALEX GARLAND 

Ex Machina 
Original Screenplay 

107. TOM MCCARTHY 

Spotlight 
Directing, Original 
Screenplay 

108. SANJAY PATEL 

Sanjay’s Super Team 
Animated Short 

109. NAJI ABU NOWAR 

Theeb 

Foreign-Language Film 

110. ALANWENKUS 

Straight Outta 
Compton 

Original Screenplay 

111. TOBIAS LINDHOLM 

A War 

Foreign-Language Film 

112. JENNIFER LAWRENCE 

Joy 

Best Actress 

113. MEGLEFAUVE 

Inside Out 
Original Screenplay 

114. NICOLE ROCKLIN 

Spotlight 
Best Picture 

115. DEE HIBBERT-JONES 

Last Day of Freedom 
Documentary Short 

116. BENJAMIN CLEARY 

Stutterer 
Live-Action Short 

117. KONSTANTIN BRONZIT 

We Can’t Live Without 
Cosmos 

Animated Short 


118. MARTIN HERNANDEZ 

The Revenant 
Sound Editing 

119. STEVEN SPIELBERG 

Bridge of Spies 
Best Picture 

120. DREW GODDARD 

The Martian 
Adapted Screenplay 

121. SHARMEEN OBAID-CHINOY 

A Girl in the River: 

The Price of Forgiveness 
Documentary Short 

122. SAM SMITH 

Spectre 
Original Song 

123. RICHARD STAMMERS 

The Martian 
Visual Effects 

124. JAMES GAY-REES 

Amy 

Documentary Feature 

125. ASIFKAPADIA 

Amy 

Documentary Feature 

126. PAUL NORRIS 

Ex Machina 
Visual Effects 

SIXTH ROW 

127. RIDLEY SCOTT 

The Martian 
Best Picture 

128. CHRISTOPHER SCARABOSIO 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Sound Mixing 

129. CHARLIE KAUFMAN 

Anomalisa 
Animated Feature 

130. MARGARET SIXEL 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Film Editing 


131. GEORGE MILLER 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Best Picture, Directing 

132. ABELTESFAYE 
(THE WEEKND) 

Fifty Shades of Grey 
Original Song 

133. EMMADONOGHUE 

Room 

Adapted Screenplay 

134. LENNY ABRAHAMSON 

Room 

Directing 

135. LIZGARBUS 

What Happened, Miss 
Simone? 

Documentary Feature 

136. MARK MANGINI 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
Sound Editing 

137. ALEJANDRO G. 
INARRITU 

The Revenant 
Best Picture, Directing 

138. BRYN MOOSER 

Body Team 12 
Documentary Short 

139. MATTCHARMAN 

Bridge of Spies 
Original Screenplay 

140. STEVE GOLIN 

The Revenant, 

Spotlight 
Best Picture 

141. S. LEIGH SAVIDGE 

Straight Outta Compton 
Original Screenplay 

142. BRIE LARSON 

Room 

Best Actress 

143. JEREMY KLEINER 

The Big Short 
Best Picture 


144. RONNI 

DEL CARMEN 

Inside Out 
Original Screenplay 

145. RENADEANGELO 

Bridge of Spies 
Production Design 

146. CHRIS DUESTERDIEK 

The Revenant 
Sound Mixing 

147. SYLVESTER 
STALLONE 

Creed 

Best Supporting Actor 

148. SANDY POWELL 

Carol, Cinderella 
Costume Design 

149. EMMANUEL LUBEZKI 

The Revenant 
Cinematography 

150. ROGER DEAKINS 

Sicario 

Cinematography 

151. EDDIE REDMAYNE 

The Danish Girl 
Best Actor 

152. CHARLES RANDOLPH 

The Big Short 
Adapted Screenplay 

153. RACHEL MCADAMS 

Spotlight 

Best Supporting 

Actress 

154. MARY JO MARKEY 

Star Wars: 

The Force Awakens 
Film Editing 

155. STEPHAN MOCCIO 

Fifty Shades of Grey 
Original Song 

156. JAMIE DONOUGHUE 

Shok 

Live-Action Short 


IMAGE GROUP LA /©A.M.P.A.S. 
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About Town 


RAMBLING REPORTER 


By Chris Gardner Sf Tatiana Siegel 



When Mad Max Got 
Madder: No Latin Mass 

Best director Oscar nominee 
Mad Max: Fury Roads George Miller 
shared his perspective on a pre- 
scandal Mel Gibson, who toplined 
his 1979 original cult classic, with 
THR’s Kim Masters (on KCRW’s 
The Business airing Feb. 15). In addi- 
tion to noting that Gibson never 
retreated to his trailer and instead 
constantly studied the action on set, 
Miller shared that the actor would 
act “edgy” because “he felt very 
invaded” by fame. In particular, 
when Gibson learned that the local 
Catholic church didn’t celebrate 
a traditional Latin mass, “he got 
angry,” said Miller. Eventually, the 
action star was able to master his 
nervousness, explained Miller, but 
“then the alcohol came.” Gibson 
would blame booze for his anti- 
Semitic tirade during his 2006 DUI 
arrest that became public. “When 


I heard those tapes, I cried,” said 
Miller. “There is no question that 
he’s a lovely person [who was] really 
struggling. Since then, he seems 
to be doing a lot better.” Gibson 
recently directed the army drama 
Hacksaw Ridge, expected to be 
released this year. 

Mr. Burnett, Ms. Downey 
Go to Washington 

Politicians often accuse Hollywood 
of pushing a godless agenda. But 
when Washington holds its annual 
National Prayer Breakfast, it 
turns to showbiz’s faith-friendly 
stars. On Feb. 4, Mark Burnett 
and Roma Downey gave a surprise 
keynote address, becoming the 
first couple to do so in 64 years of 
the breakfast. The pair were 
invited by U.S. Rep. Robert Aderholt 
(Alabama Republican and tea 
party member) and Rep. Juan Vargas 
(California Democrat) and spent 


the morning gabbing with President 
Obama, while Andrea Bocelli sang 
the opening and closing song as 
The Voice season nine winner Jordan 
Smith cheered (his solo came later 
at the National Prayer Luncheon). 
Republican Rep. Paul Ryan and 
Democrat Rep. Nancy Pelosi flanked 
the couple on the dais. “We always 
try to build bridges across all denom- 
inations in our work,” Burnett 
told THR on why they accepted the 
invitation. As for Downey’s favor- 
ite moment, she says: “Listening to 
Andrea Bocelli sing Amazing Grace’ 
was extraordinary.” Still, one sub- 
ject was avoided. An insider says the 
controversy that arose three years 
ago when Burnett and Downey’s 
high-rated History miniseries The 
Bible cast an Obama look-alike as 
Satan never came up. 



Power Dining 



From One Live! 

Director to Another 

While 325,000 people sent 1.1 mil- 
lion tweets during Fox’s Grease: Live! 
broadcast Jan. 31, NBC’s The Wiz 
Live! director Kenny Leon was tex- 
ting his running critique to Grease 
helmer (and Hamilton director) 
Thomas Kail. “For that particular 
musical — how they shot it, how they 
did it on multiple stages — the 
cinematic energy he had was really 
great to watch,” Leon told THR 
after a recent rehearsal of his new 
off-Broadway play Smart People, 
which explores race relations and 
stars Joshua Jackson and Tessa 
Thompson. Leon admired Grease’s 
opening number, which was sung 
by Jessie J, that introduced the set 
and cast (including Julian ne Hough) 
in one continuous shot. However, 
“I didn’t care so much about Mario 
Lopez between scenes [with back- 
stage updates], but that’s just me,” 
he laughed. With more networks 
entering the live-musical landscape 


To beaflyon the tablecloth as David Geffen, Jimmy lovine, Bono, 
Brian Grazer and Mark Wahlberg shared a table at The Palm. ... 
Lome Michaels, Richard Lovett, Bob Daly, Ron Meyer and Terry 
Semel convened at The Grill on the Alley. Other meetups: Tracey 
Jacobs and Gail Berman, Jerry Bruckheimer and Donald De 
Line, Mike Medavoyand Harry Sloan, Irwin Winkler and Randall 

Emmett, and Bill Haber and Michael Eisner limmy Kimmel, 

Emily Blunt and John Krasinski dined together at Hollywood’s The 
Hungry Cat, while Lorenzo di Bonaventura stepped in to the Santa Monica location. ... 
Hinoki &the Bird has been a hotbed, with Jennifer Lawrence, Vanessa Hudgens, Seth 
Rogen, Emma Roberts, Lady Gaga and Sundance king Nate Parker all recent arrivals. 
CAA’s Kevin Huvane and Franklin Latt have been in, as has agency alum David “Doc” 
O’Connor, now CEO of Madison Square Garden. ... Of late at Toscana: Ari Emanuel, Jeremy 
Zimmer, Casey Wasserman, Peter Guber, Steven Bochco and Jim Wiatt. 
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The Quick Pitch Target-marketed for foodie fanboys, 
this arcade restaurant concept in Echo Park presents 
an extensive array of refurbished vintage, token -oper- 
ated games (from Sega’s Space Harrier to Kiss-themed 
pinball) surrounding communal tables piled with craft 
beer and the most au courant possible pan-Asian flavor 
bombs. Think double-fried chicken wings with Korean 
gochujang paste, shrimp-and-pineapple fried rice with 
red Fresno chili peppers and a lychee panna cotta for 
dessert topped with salted plum sauce. 

The Inside Dish Button Mash’s minimalist-mod look 
comes courtesy of in-demand L.A. female architect 
duo Design, Bitches (Superba, Rag & Bone, Counter 
Culture Coffee). 7 391 Sunset Blvd. — Gary baum 



Got tips? Email RAMBLING@THR.COM. 
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— Fox’s The Passion hosted by Tyler 
Perry, Freeform’s Dirty Dancing 
remake, starring Abigail Breslin, and 
Hairspray, NBC’s fourth musical — 
Leon advises preparing for the worst 
“because so much can go wrong on 
the night.” 



25 Years (and Counting) 
atICM 

Shortly after 9 a.m. Feb. 1 in ICM’s 
Century City offices, veteran agent 
Toni Howard drank a Stoli martini 
with a twist of orange to celebrate 
her 25th anniversary. The gather- 
ing included toasts from partners 
Carter Cohn and Dar Rollins, both 
of whom started on Howard’s desk; 
Howard’s husband, David Yarnell 
(a surprise guest); and the presen- 
tation of a scrapbook filled with 
photo highlights (such as Howard 
seated at Judge Judy’s desk with 
Samuel L. Jackson at the bench) and 
notes from all of her clients, from 
Michael Keaton to Spike Lee. 

Oh, to Be Young During 
Awards Season 

No actor is having more fun 
pre-Oscars than 9-year-old Jacob 
Tremblay. The Room star has 
posted Instagrams of run-ins with 
Steven Spielberg, J.J. Abrams, Amy 
Schumer, Leonardo Dicaprio, Ellen 
DeGeneres and Rachel McAdams, 
but one of his most fun conver- 
sations was with Johnny Depp. 
Rather than talk about the act- 
ing craft, Depp “said that we 
should be buddies and he asked 
me what my favorite sushi 
is,” Tremblay tells THR. “It’s 
California rolls.” EMI 


SILVER & MORAN 

Sasha Silver, vp television development at Chernin Entertainment, 
married Charlie Moran, product manager at Fox Now, at L.A. event 
space Millwick on Jan. 17 in front of 170 guests. The couple, who 
became engaged in September 2014, will honeymoon in Argentina. 


HITCHED, HATCHED, HIRED 

Inside the industry’s celebrations and news 



Ava Josephine 

BIRTHS 

Sarah Boyd, founder of Simply Inc., 
and her husband, Kyle Boyd, dis- 
trict manager at Berlin Packaging, 
welcomed daughter Ava Josephine 
on Jan. 5 at Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center in Los Angeles. 

CONGRATS 

Tom Christie was elevated to COO 
of Showtime Networks on Feb. 4. 

Joe Earley was named president of 
The Jackal Group on Feb. 5. 


Pivot named Jerry Blake executive 
vp business and legal affairs and 
Carla Lewis-Long senior vp distribu- 
tion Feb. 3. 

Veteran UTA partner 
Lisa Jacobson 
formed her own 
company, Jacobson 
Brand Management 
& Consulting, on 
Feb. 8. 

Allen Etherton was promoted to 
senior vp planning and analysis at 
Warner Bros. Worldwide Television 
Distribution on Feb. 3. 

MadRiver launched an international 
sales arm, and Kim Fox joined as a 
partner Feb. 4. 

PMK*BNC promoted Rick Faigin 
to executive vp outreach brand 
marketing and upped Krista Guilfoyle 
to senior vp brand marketing 



Feb. 5. 



Skydance Media promoted Zarin 
Jaffe to counsel business and legal 
affairs at Skydance Media on Feb. 2. 

Fiona Ma, a member of the State 
Board of Equalization, has been 
appointed to the California Film 
Commission. The two-year appoint- 
ment is effective immediately. 

Amblin Partners on Feb. 3 promoted 
Jeff Small to president and co-CEO. 


DEATHS 

Bob Elliott, one- 
half of the radio and 
television comedy 
team Bob and Ray, 
died Feb. 2 at 
his home in Cundy’s 
Harbor, Maine. He was 92. 

Joe Alaskey, who voiced such Looney 
Tunes characters as Bugs Bunny and 



Daffy Duck, died Feb. 3 at his home 
in Green Island, N.Y., following a short 
illness. He was 63. 


Daniel Gerson, who 

co-wrote the screen- 
plays for Big Hero 6 
and the two Monsters, 

Inc. films and contrib- 
uted to several other 
Pixar/Disney animated 
movies, died Feb. 6 of brain cancer at 
his home in Los Angeles. He was 49. 

Kristine Miller, a Hollywood starlet 
who appeared opposite film noir 
legend Lizabeth Scott in the 1940s 
classics / Walk Alone and Too Late 
for Tears, died in late 2015 in a hospital 
in Monterey, Calif. She was 90. 

Maurice White, founder of Earth, 
Wind & Fire, which sold more than 
90 million albums and produced hits 
such as “September” and “Shining 
Star,” died Feb. 4 at his home in Los 
Angeles. White, who had suffered 
from Parkinson’s disease, was 74. 



H. Read Jackson, a former producer 
for 60 Minutes and ABC World News 
Tonight and longtime executive at Fox 
Sports Net, died Jan. 25 at an assisted 
living facility in Westlake Village, Calif., 
after battling cancer. He was 71. 


Mike Minor, a singer and actor who 
wed one of the daughters on CBS’ 
Petticoat Junction and then married 
her in real life about a year later, died 
Jan. 28 at his home in New York City. 
He was 75. 


BIRTHDAYS 

FEB. 11 

•Jennifer Aniston, 47 

• Natalie Dormer, 34 

• Damian Lewis, 45 

FEB. 12 

• Darren 
Aronofsky, 47 

• Christina Ricci, 36 

FEB. 13 

• Kim Novak, 83 

FEB. 14 

•Simon Pegg, 46 

FEB. 15 

• MattGroening, 62 
•Jane Seymour, 65 

FEB. 16 

• Elizabeth Olsen, 27 ► 

FEB. 17 

• Michael Bay, 51 
•Joseph 

Gordon-Levitt, 35 
•Jason Ritter, 36 



To submit, send email to HHH@THR.COM. 
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L ucian grainge won’t be nervous when 
the coveted album of the year award is revealed 
Feb. 15 at the 58th annual Grammy Awards. 
“We have every nomination in the category,” 
notes Grainge, chairman and CEO of Universal 
Music Group, the world’s largest music company, 
referencing UMG artists Alabama Shakes 
(, Sound &; Color), Kendrick Lamar (To Pimp a 
Butterfly) Chris Stapleton ( Traveller ), Taylor 
Swift (1989) and The Weeknd ( Beauty Behind the 
Madness). “That’s one where the camera needs 
to be on my face, not the artists, because four of 
them will be chasing after me.” 

Grainge, 55, is not shy about accolades for his 
7,500-employee company, home to iconic labels 
Capitol, Republic and Interscope and such 
chart-topping artists as Rihanna, Lady Gaga and 
Maroon 5. The Brit’s Santa Monica office is 
adorned with plaques, mementos and photos of 
rock stars and dignitaries from his years work- 
ing his way up from an A&R scout in London (his 
first signing was The Psychedelic Furs) to No. 1 
on Billboard’s annual Power 100 executive list. 

In 2011, Grainge succeeded now-Sony Music 
CEO Doug Morris to become UMG chairman, 
and in 2015, the company accounted for seven 
of the year’s 10 best-selling albums and 38.5 per- 
cent of the recorded-music market. Revenue, 
meanwhile, has increased 2.1 percent to about 
S3. 9 billion for the first three quarters of the 
year on a currency-adjusted basis over the same 
period in 2014, which parent Vivendi rewarded 
by extending Grainge’s contract through 2020. 

Navigating the shift to digital streaming 
(he couldn’t comment before a Feb. 18 earnings 
report on whether UMG, like Sony Music and 
Warner Music Group, would share with artists a 
windfall from a Spotify IPO) and finding ways 
to leverage the company’s catalog both of master 
rights (The Beatles, Beach Boys) and publish- 
ing (Adele, Justin Bieber) is a priority for 2016. So 
is increasing the company’s partnerships with 
Hollywood studios, which resulted in an Oscar 
nomination for the UMG-produced documen- 
tary Amy about the late Amy Winehouse, whom 
Grainge signed while running Universal’s U.K. 
operation. Grainge, who has a son from his first 
marriage and a daughter and stepdaughter with 
his second wife, Caroline, relishes his full sched- 
ule, as he does keeping his ranks on their toes. 

UMG recently hired producers David Blackman and 
Scott Landis to head up film, TV and theater with 
Vivendi’s Studio Canal. Why the investment in visual 
products, which is not your core business? 

Because there’s stuff that no one’s ever seen, and 
you can put a different spin on it. Look at 
Empire on Fox, or Straight Outta Compton or Fifty 
Shades of Grey, whose soundtrack was one of 
the best-selling albums of 2015. It’s an audiovi- 
sual, storytelling world, and there’s opportunity. 
We’ve got so many brands within the company 
— Capitol Studios, Motown, a Def Jam story 
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CHAIRMAN AND CEO, 
UNIVERSAL MUSIC GROUP 


Music’s most powerful executive wins 
no matter what at the Grammys (all album 
of the year noms are his), has an Oscar 
contender to boojt {Amy) and is fighting for 
his content to get the cash it deserves 

By Shirley Halperin 


would be pretty compelling, as would the impact 
that Island Records made to British culture in 
the ’60s, ’70s and ’80s. We have access to all this, 
and that means we can really double down. 


You moved to Los Angeles in 2010 and serve on the 
board of DreamWorks Animation. Has Hollywood 
opened your eyes to working in this realm? 

A thousand percent. Here, you’re part of the cre- 
ative, commercial and financial conversation. 
L.A. is a very special place. It’s the epicenter of 
creative content and creative output globally. 
Being here has opened up many opportunities for 
us as a company and for our executives. 



A photo of Grainge with the late Winehouse 
sits beside a “football” signed by soccer legend Pele. 


The recorded music business is at a pivotal point 
as streaming stands to overtake digital sales. 

Yet the so-called “freemium” model advocated by 
Spotify and YouTube persists. How do you see it 
playing out? 

For the artist — who is going to earn eight or nine 
times more in a premium subscription model 
for one play than during an ad-funded play — as 
well as the investors, the value gap is too great. 

We have to get the balance right. And I hope we’ve 
set a different conversation because the busi- 
ness model is not sustainable. There won’t be any 
investment. It’ll be over. At the same time, 
there are probably 45 million to 50 million paid 
subscribers in music at the moment, and they’ve 
appeared in a relatively short span of time. 
YouTube has launched a subscription model for 
the first time ever. There’s been an enormous 
amount of discussion, open-mindedness and 
strategic thinking. 

Adele’s latest album on Sony’s Columbia Records, 25, 
has sold 8 million units, including5.5 million physical 
copies, numbers that haven’t been seen in a decade. 
What does that say about today’s music business? 

That were not really touching the true address- 
able market. I’m thrilled that it’s happened 


photographed by Christopher Patey 












My ambition is to ensure th 
every piece of music in all 
formats — be it webcasting, 
subscription or ad-funded 
— sees compensation for 
everybody who created it or 
who invested in it,” says 
Grainge, photographed Jan. 21 
at his office in Santa Monica. 


1 A limited edition print, a 
gift from Bono, from 
U2’s How to Dismantle an 
Atomic Bomb album. 

2 Grainge with The Who’s 
Roger Daltrey in 2013 at 

a ceremony dedicating a 
bust of Winston Churchill 
at the U.S. Capitol. 

3 A guitar sits atop a 
Rhodes keyboard that 
was gifted to Grainge 
upon his move to L.A. and 
signed by Winehouse, 
the Kinks’ Ray Davies and 
Florence Welch. 
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because talent won, but for me, the way in which 
the consumers buy is a tactical detail — it’s this 
month’s conversation. Adele is very enchanting as 
an artist and has got one of the greatest voices 
we’ve seen in the last 50 years, but, you know, I 
worked with Shania Twain, who sold 39 million 
albums [worldwide], and Adele’s not going to sell 
that. Taylor Swift sold a few records, too. (. Laughs .) 
But whatever Adele does sell is proof of the 
importance of music and great brands to con- 
sumers and peoples lives. And we have [Adele’s] 
music publishing as well. 

What is your management philosophy? 

I believe in a decentralized structure and allow- 
ing my senior creative executives the same kind 
of freedom, both financial and otherwise. For 
me, it’s observing what people do really well and 
also where people have done appallingly badly. 
Sometimes I’ve learned more from the bad stuff 
than from the good. 

The UMG labels are incredibly competitive with one 
another, and word is it comes from the top. True? 

Competition breeds champions. It’s drilled in — 
there’s a big, juicy steak on a plate, and some guy 
next to you with a big fork is waiting to take it 


off. I like when they’re all at it and for them to tee 
up simultaneously. Like synchronized swim- 
ming. I wouldn’t expect anyone to do anything 
that I wouldn’t have been prepared to do when I 
had that job. 

Why did it take Taylor Swift to nudge Apple Music 
on the issue of proper compensation? Isn't that 
something you could have done as CEO of a major 
music company? 

I can’t discuss our negotiations with our part- 
ners, but suffice it to say, a lot happens behind 

How the Music Players 
Compare by Market Share 

■ INDIES 

■ UNIVERSAL MUSIC GROUP 

■ SONY MUSIC 
WARNER MUSIC GROUP 
UNDER REVIEW 

By distribution ownership, 

Universal Music Group leads 
competitor Sony Music 
by nearly 10 percent in the 
$4.62 billion retail market. 

Source: Nielsen Music, whose 2015 tracking year 
ran from Dec. 29, 2014, through Dec. 31, 2015. 


the scenes that’s not public. With that said, 
it takes an enormous amount of courage for an 
artist to speak out on these issues, and Taylor 
has been a powerful and thoughtful voice on the 
subject of fair compensation for artists. To be 
clear, I think that Apple has had a good track 
record of trying to do the right thing for artists 
and labels. 

In the U.S., catalog sales are accelerating at a rate 
where old music could soon overtake new music. What 
would that mean for Universal? 

The breadth and depth of our catalog is 
unmatched, so for us, the more catalog consump- 
tion the better. But I’ve always believed that 
the key to success is continually investing in new 
artists and breaking acts. The new artists today 
are the catalog of tomorrow, and our job is to 
make sure that Universal’s catalog continues to 
be the best in the world. 

What is your best Grammy Awards memory? 

In 2008, when Amy Winehouse won five 
Grammys. I was so proud of her, and it was great 
to see her being recognized as both a performer 
and writer. It was a very emotional moment for 
many reasons. E TM 
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“To succeed in this job,” Menin 
tells THR, “you need someone who 
really understands New York City 
government on a very deep level, 
who can navigate issues regard- 
ing filming, whether it’s an elected 
official or a community board.” 

De Blasio had preliminary dis- 
cussions with candidates with 
studio and industry experience, 
but sources say he never settled 
on a shortlist. Instead, he reached 
out to Menin in January and 
asked her to take the job. Menin 
had been considered in 2014 when 
Lopez was appointed to the post. 

Now her biggest task will be 
keeping and luring filming to the 
city amid stiff competition and 
preventing shows from defecting 
to other states and countries offer- 
ing better incentives. The city’s 
entertainment community employs 
about 130,000 people, accord- 
ing to a recent report by Boston 
Consulting Group, but New York 
City does not offer a specific pro- 
duction incentive (the state does; 
see below). Despite a production 
boom in such places as Vancouver 
and Louisiana, New York, Los 
Angeles and London remain the 
only three cities with filming 
communities large enough to allow 
a production to be made with- 
out the need to bring in cast or 
crew from other locations. 

When she officially takes office 
Feb. 22, Menin says her first 
order of business will be taking 
an aggressive look at city-owned 
real estate to determine how her 
office can increase production 
and postproduction capabili- 
ties. The city’s existing facilities, 
including Brooklyn’s Steiner 
Studios (home to NBC’s Blindspot 
and 1 1 BO’s Vinyl) and Queens’ 
Silvercup Studios (CBS’ Person 


of Interest and Elementary ) , typi- 
cally are booked solid. “My clients 
love working in New York City, 
but there’s definitely a shortage 
of studio space,” says Authentic 
president Jon Rubinstein, whose 
Brooklyn-based management 
company reps Brie Larson and 
Vera Farmiga. “When I moved 
to New York in 1993, nobody was 
filming here except for Dick 
Wolf and a few giant movies. It 
would be tragic to go back to 
those days.” 

Despite challenges, the city’s 
production numbers continue to 
rise, with 336 movies filmed in 
New York City in 2015, compared 
with 242 in 2014. On the televi- 
sionfront, 46 episodic shows shot 
in the city in 2014-15, compared 
with 29 in 2013-14. But TV pilots 
were a weak spot in 2015, down 
from the previous year as California 
has lured more. “Pilots, yes, have 
been down, and that’s something I 
certainly will be looking at because 
we want those numbers to remain 
strong,” says Menin. 

Her relationship with Rosenthal 
also signals a detente between 
the mayor and the Tribeca Film 
Festival, whose co-founder Robert 
De Niro has griped publicly about 
de Blasio’s commitment to the 
film industry. The actor has noted 
de Blasio never appears at the fes- 
tival, unlike Bloomberg, who made 
time to pop up at industry events. 

“I can tell you in the conversa- 
tions I’ve had with the mayor, he’s 
very focused on the industry and 
he understands its vital importance 
to New York City,” says Menin. 
“People can expect that he’ll be 
visible around these issues and 
cares very deeply. Not only does he 
believe in it, he wants to put New 
York City’s muscle behind it.” EZZZ23 


o 

Tax incentives 
offered by New York 
City. New York 
state offers a credit 
of 30% of qualified 
production and 
postproduction 
costs. An additional 
5% credit may 
be available 
for postproduction 
costs incurred in 
upstate New York, 
and until 2019, 
productions over 
$500,000 can 
receive an additional 
10% credit on 
qualified labor 
expenses incurred 
outside NYC. 


TV 

SERIES 

2014-15 

46 

2013-14 

29 

FILMS 

2015 

336 

2014 

242 


$8.7B 

Contribution from film 
and TV shoots to New York 
City’s economy in 2015, 
a 21 % increase since 2011. 

130,000 

New York City residents 
employed by the 
entertainment industry 
(approximate). Full-time 
equivalent jobs have grown 
10% to 104,000 since 2011. 


A Czar Is Born as New York 


Moves for More Movies 


‘I know howto cut through red tape,’ says Julie Menin, 
the mayor’s new film and TV chief, who reveals plans to beef up 
shoots and compete to reel in new productions By Tatiana siegei 


O N FEB. 2, NEW YORK MAYOR 
Bill de Blasio crowned Julie 
Menin his next film czar, hand- 
ing her keys to the city’s office 
of media and entertainment. It’s 
no small civil-servant job, given 
the film and TY industry pumped 
$8.7 billion into the city’s econ- 
omy in 2015. But the appointment 
was met with a collective “Who?” 
by many industry players. Menin’s 
credentials as an in-house lawyer 
at Colgate-Palmolive who morphed 
into a political operative — most 
recently heading the city’s depart- 
ment of consumer affairs — don’t 
exactly scream Hollywood. 

But de Blasio’s move might not 
be so baffling. City Hall insiders 
paint Menin, 48, as a “killer” and 
a deft navigator of New York’s lay- 
ers of bureaucracy. And as founder 
of the nonprofit Wall Street Rising, 
she spearheaded the rebuilding 
of Lower Manhattan post-9/ll. She 
also forged a strong alliance with 
Tribeca Film Festival co-founder 
Jane Rosenthal, who champi- 
oned her appointment. Menin, who 
speaks in succinct sentences, 
puts it bluntly: “I know how to cut 


through the red tape and get 
things done.” 

She’ll need to prove that quickly. 
The previous czar, Cynthia Lopez, 
had relationships in the film com- 
munity as an Emmy-winning 
documentarian, but critics felt she 
had trouble negotiating the various 
stakeholders in the city’s enter- 
tainment sector, from community 
groups to unions to City Hall. And 
many believed her performance 
was a sign de Blasio did not priori- 
tize the entertainment industry 
as did his predecessor, Michael 
Bloomberg. (Lopez stepped down 
in August.) 
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Warner Bros. Animation mourns the passing of our dear friend and colleague. 



Copyright and ™ Warner Bros. Entertainment Inc. 



The Other Truth 
About Academy 
Membership 

It’s not just very white and 
male (for now), it’s loaded with lots 
of people who make you go ‘huh?’ 
as the outraged underbelly of its A-list 
veneer fights back By Gregg Kilday 

T he academy of motion picture 
Arts and Sciences has spent years burnish- 
ing its image as the Hollywood gold 
standard. It describes itself as “the world’s 
pre-eminent movie related organization, com- 
prised of 7,000+ accomplished men and women 
working in cinema.” And the annual Oscar 
show — with its ceremonial red carpet, its razzle- 
dazzle sets, its buffed-and-bejeweled parade 
of modern-day screen gods and goddesses and 
its obligatory homages to the greatest screen 
deities of the past — is designed to maintain 
that illusion. 

But all that glistens isn’t necessarily 
golden — and this year, Oscar has lost some of 
his sheen, as, for the second year in a row, the 
#OscarsSoWhite outcry has led the organization 
to accelerate efforts to diversify its member- 
ship in an attempt to transform what many view 
as an exclusive old boys club into a much more 
multiethnic, gender-equal but no less presti- 
gious association. 

In the process, though, another of the 
Academy’s secrets has been exposed. The 
Academy has never released a list of its full mem- 
bership. The ostensible reason, it claims, is 
that its members’ names must be kept private 
to protect them from movie studios lobbying 
for their votes — even though all the studios 
have compiled their own lists of Academy mem- 
bers for just that purpose. 

In reality, that cone of silence is in place to 
guard the Academy’s image as an august orga- 
nization comprised of only the starriest A-list 
actors, world-class directors and most accom- 
plished master craftsmen. To be sure, there are 
plenty of those names among the 6,261 voting 
members. What gets papered over is that 
there also is a sizable contingent of working stiffs. 

Amid all the current controversy, a number 
of those regular Academy folks, outraged that 
they could lose voting rights under the new 
rules, have voluntarily stepped forward — in 
effect, exposing some of the real men and 
women behind the Academy curtain. And, as a 
group, they offer a view of an Academy that 
isn’t quite so elite. 
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Consider a few of the Academy members 
who have voiced their concerns to THR: Bill 
Mumy, a member of the actors branch, wrote, 
“I, like so many others, have been relegated 
to a lesser status by the current administration 
of the Academy.” Rutanya Alda, another mem- 
ber of the actors branch, objecting that older 
members could be denied a vote if they are no 
longer “active” in the industry, zeroed in on 
“the nebulous status of ‘active.’ ” And Sam 
Weisman, a member of the directors branch, 
argued, “If the Academy decrees I am no longer 
worthy of active member status, they are los- 
ing a person of value.” 

Now, no disrespect to the individuals involved. 
Working in an industry where the odds are 
stacked against any one person making a suc- 
cess of it, they all managed to sustain careers, 
even if their resumes don’t quite match the glit- 
tery standard the Academy likes to project. 

Mumy, best known for playing young Will 
Robinson in the 1960s series Lost in Space, has 
spent most of his career in TV, with only a hand- 
ful of film credits, like a supporting role in the 
1973 prison drama Papillon. Alda, who figured 
prominently in the wedding sequence in 
the first act of 1978’s The Deer Hunter, is most 
remembered for playing Carol Ann, Joan 
Crawford’s long-suffering secretary in 198l’s 
Mommie Dearest. And Weisman, a prolific 
TV director, has turned out only a few features, 
ranging from 1994’s D2: The Mighty Ducks to 
1999’s The Out-of-Towners. 

While they understandably are upset that 
their ability to render judgment on the year’s 


best movies is being questioned, look at the 
one word that comes up over and over again in 
their complaints: status. That’s the core issue 
here — for those trying to gain admittance to the 
Academy and those trying to hang on to their 
Academy privileges. 

As novelist Tom Wolfe has shown, the quest 
for status is at the center of American life — 
from prison yards to college campuses to the 
drawing rooms of New York’s Upper East Side. 

As he’s explained it, “Every living moment of 
a human being’s life, unless the person is 
starving or in immediate danger of death in 
some other way, is controlled by a concern 
for status.” And nowhere is that truer than in 
Hollywood, where status distinctions are 
recalibrated on a daily basis, whether by the 
bouncers who maintain roped-off VIP areas 
at even the most exclusive parties or the valets 
who race to retrieve a Tesla Model S before a 
Mercedes S-Class. 

In an industry where success can be fleeting 
and insecurity reigns, simply being a member 
of the Academy (and receiving those beloved 
screeners) is a mark of reassuring status. Being 
a voting member — as opposed to a nonvoting 
“member emeritus” — marks a further distinc- 
tion conveying an even higher status. The 
Academy, which prefers to showcase its fancier 
show horses in public, never would admit it, but 
within its current ranks, there is a class of mem- 
bers for whom getting into the Academy is their 
biggest career accomplishment. And those mem- 
bers, who treasure that Academy validation, are 
not going to let it go without a fight. E2ZZD 


illustration by David Galletly 





A Movie Destined for a Spot 
in Fotore Oscar Trivia Games 


Question: What long-titled Swedish film got a surprise nom 
even though it grossed just $1 million in the U.S.? By Carolyn Giardina 


I F THERE WAS AN OSCAR 
for most obscure nominee, the 
frontrunner would have to 
be the Swedish comedy 
The 100-Year-Old Man Who 
Climbed Out the Window and 
Disappeared, nominated for 
best makeup and hairstyling 
along with Mad Max: Fury 
Road and The Revenant. 

Directed and co-written by 
Felix Herngren from a best- 
selling novel by Jonas Jonasson, 
the film stars Swedish comedian 
Robert Gustafsson as centenarian 
Allan, who jumps out of a window 
of his nursing home into a series 


of adventures. Along the way, 
flashbacks also reveal his past 
involvement in everything 
from the Spanish Civil War 
to the Manhattan Project. 
While the film rang up just 
$94.4,1413 domestically 
when it was released by Music 
Box in May, it has grossed 
more than $51.1 million 
worldwide, making it the 
third-highest-gross- 
ing Swedish film of all time. 

Gustafsson was 47 when the 
film was shot, but the story calls 
for Allan to appear at nine dif- 
ferent stages of life, so makeup 
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Gustafsson, 
47, played his 
character 
Allan from his 
late twenties 
to 100. 


artists Love Larson and Eva von 
Bahr (their credits include 
David Fincher’s The Girl With the 
Dragon Tattoo ) had their work 
cut out for them. The most 
complex look, Allan’s 100-year- 
old incarnation, was required 
for 35 shooting days, and each 
day involved 4(4 hours in makeup 
and hair. “He had 10 different 
prosthetic pieces, and we did a 
silicon bald cap that Eva 
punched all the hair into,” says 
Larson. Since it took three days 
to produce one of the hairpieces 
(which lasted for only a single 
day of shooting), as many as five 


people worked in the makeup 
department, “huge for a Swedish 
production.” 

The makeup designers used 
other tricks like lots of different 
wigs for the younger versions 
of Allan, so as he aged they could 
give him less hair and more 
pronounced makeup effects. For 
the actors playing historical fig- 
ures, from Joseph Stalin to Harry 
S. Truman, the makeup was 
designed, says Larson, to be “as 
accurate as possible. We didn’t 
want the makeup to speak for the 
comedy. We wanted the script to 
do that.” QZZ3 
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OSCAR'* NOMINATED 

BEST LIVE ACTION SHORT FILM 




WA 


'SUPERB PERFORMANCES" 

THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


'REMINISCENT OF THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF FILM-MAKING” 


THE EXAMINER 


"THE FILM TO BEAT” 

THE WASHINGTON POST 


SHOK is now playing in theaters across the nation as part of THE OSCAR® NOMINATED LIVE ACTION 
SHORTS series. Check your local listings or go to www.shorts.tv/theoscarshorts for more info. 

AMPAS® MEMBERS AND A GUEST IN LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO ARE INVITED TO ATTEND THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL SCREENINGS : 


MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE 

07:30 PM I 02.15.2016 
9786 W. PICO BLVD. LA. CA 90035 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

08:00 PM I 02.17.2016 I 11 WEST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 
IN CELEBRATION OF KOSOVO INDEPENDENCE DAY 


LANDMARK EMBARCADER0 CINEMA 

07:30 PM I 02.18.2016 
1 EMBARCADER0. SF, CA 


To RSVP and more info: shok(3>tcdm-associates.com View SHOK trailer at : www.shokshortfilm.com 
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Sundance Institute is proud to acknowledge 
and thank its 2016 Sundance Film Festival 
supporters. Their generosity reflects a 
shared commitment to sustaining the 
vitality of independent film, filmmakers and 
audiences at the Festival and year-round. 
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Jennifer Meyer 18-karat gold “Love You” 
earrings; $550, net-a-porter.com; Tiffany 
& Co. 18-karat gold and diamond Smile 
Pendant necklace; $1,900, at Tiffany & Co.; 
Cartier Envelope Decor cufflinks in sterling 
silver with palladium finish; $680, cartier.us 


LOVE NOTE 

Anya Hindmarch Bespoke small 
keepsake leather box (left), $390, 
and six-card wallet, $375, which can 
be embossed with a personal note 
or drawing, us.anyahindmarch.com 


SHE AND HE: 
HOW DO I 
LOVE THEE? 


11 stylish Valentine’s Day 
gifts for the person 
who makes you swipe right 

By Carol McColgin 


PERFECT PAIR 

Nike Archive 83.M suede sneakers 
(left), $110, mrporter.com ; Rag& 
Bone Standard Issue canvas lace-up 
sneaker, $195, rag-bone.com 


PAJAMA GAME 

Bodas cotton-poplin piped top (left), $115, 
and drawstring pant, $95, net-a-porter.com ; 

Sleepy Jones Henry pajama shirt, $158 and 
Marcel pant, $128, at Sleepy Jones, Santa 
Monica, and sleepyjones.com 


SPARKS WOULD FLY 

Jonathan Adler Neon Letter 
Lamp “heart,” $95, and 
transformer, $75, both available 
at Jonathan Adler, Los Angeles, 
and jonathanadler.com 


GREAT CHEMISTRY 

Chanel Coco 
Mademoiselle Limited 
Edition Eau de Parfum 
spray with citrus notes 
(left); $205 (6.8 oz.), 
chanel.com ; Frederic 
Malle Monsieur with 
patchouli, cedar and 
amber; $290 (100 ml), 
available for preorder 
at barneys.com 


Rruno Jovanmic 
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Davis was photographed Jan. 21 seated at 
the piano at his Pound Ridge, N.Y., home, 
where Keys once made her informal debut 
for a gathering of music industry guests. 


COUNTRY 

On the eve of his annual legendary Grammys party, the 
music mogul opens his sun-drenched, art-filled house one hour 
north of Manhattan where Alicia Keys made her debut and 
Whitney Houston and daughter Bobbi Kristina spent the weekend 

By Nancy Hass • Photographed by Douglas Friedman 


CLIVEDAVIS 

GOES 





B y the end of what is often a so-hour work week at 
Sony Music Entertainment, Clive Davis is just getting started. 

At 4 p.m. or so on Friday, the 83-year-old chief creative officer 
is checking to make sure everything is arranged for the guests 
— there are always guests — headed to meet him at his fabled 
weekend compound in northern Westchester County, about an hour’s drive 
from Manhattan. Is their transportation on time? Are there fresh flowers in 
each of the many guest bedrooms? Is the 30-seat plush home theater set up 
for the “absolutely fantastic” show he has planned for Saturday night? “He’s 
the ultimate host,” says his friend and frequent guest, philanthropist and 
Hollywood doyenne Barbara Davis. “When you’re with 
Clive, whether you’re at the house or at dinner he’s 
giving at a party, you know he’s gone over every detail 
so completely, you’ve never seen anything like it.” 

Leave it to other industry legends to be jaded about 
their platinum-plated lifestyles or cavil about the 
attention (and houseguests) that fame brings. After 
50 years in the business, the five-time Grammy win- 
ner, who guided the careers of Janis Joplin, Whitney 
Houston, Alicia Keys, Rod Stewart and Aretha Franklin, 
loves it all, still, especially sharing his home, his 
hospitality and his recently assembled collection of 
blue-chip modern art. 

“To me, the greatest joy — still great every time 
— is to have people here enjoying this place,” he says, 
standing by the Yamaha grand piano where Keys 
once made her informal debut for record executives in 
Davis’ light-flooded contemporary house in Pound 
Ridge. “I see it through their eyes, and it’s really a plea- 
sure over and over,” he says. His annual Memorial 
Day party is “one of the major events of the season,” 
says Margot Harley — a 20-year friend and co-founder 
with John Houseman of New York theater group 
The Acting Company — who has attended along with 
the likes of Valerie Simpson (of Ashford & Simpson), 

Tommy Tune and Joan Rivers. Harley also recalls “a 


very merry” annual feature of the holiday weekend, “Pound Ridge Idol,” not- 
ing that such divas present as Franklin and Patti LuPone are disqualified 
from warbling karaoke opposite Davis himself and other guests. “Nobody can 
sing, but it’s great fun,” says Harley. Adds Simpson of parties at the estate, 
“People you would never expect to let their hair down do. And we all feel safe, 
cause Clive joins in the action!” 

Davis fell in love with the house on first sight in 1991, soon after his second 
divorce (he came out as bisexual in his 2013 memoir, The Soundtrack of My 
Life), and bought it from the architect, Vuko Tashkovich. He’d already settled 
on buying in the area; he’d long spent summer weekends in the Hamptons 
with his family — he has four grown children and 
seven grandchildren — and while he loved the social 
whirl, he’d been looking for somewhere less beachy to 
escape to year-round. Northern Westchester, where 
stars such as Michael Douglas and Bruce Willis own 
huge spreads, was perfect for Davis, a self-described 
“true foodie” who likes to have virtually every din- 
ner out. The charming Bedford Post Inn, co-owned 
by Richard Gere, with two top-rated restaurants led 
by chef Michael White, is only a few miles away. 

The 8,000-square-foot house met Davis’ high 
expectations: modern and spacious with calming 
views through huge walls of glass. There were four 
graciously proportioned bedrooms in addition to 
his vast master suite, and a capacious office for his 
commanding desk and the hundreds of awards he 
continues to accrue (his Grammys are kept at his 
duplex penthouse in Manhattan’s Ritz Tower). 

Most importantly, the house inspired him to try 
something radical: Instead of hiring a decorator, 
he would kit out the place himself. Designer Vicente 
Wolf worked on the interiors of a 6,000-square- 
foot guesthouse that Davis added in 1 999 (built by 
architect Mark Rios, who has worked with Darren 
Star, Jim Carrey and David Geffen), along with a ten- 
nis court and second pool. Wolf also helped a bit 
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later on rearranging some of the main house’s living room seating areas. But 
it is “virtually all Clive,” says the Cuban-born designer, whose clients also 
include Julianna Margulies, designer Ralph Pucci and, earlier in his career, 
Watergate journalist Carl Bernstein. “He clearly enjoyed every minute of 
doing it.” Adds Barbara Davis, “You see Clive, you see his taste, you see his 
love, you see his fantasy.” 

For Davis, decorating was another adventure. “I figured that I would make 
buying things part of my travels,” he says, “part of the fun.” For a yearlong 
stretch, he made several trips to Paris expressly to shop Les Puces, the famed 
upscale antique and flea market. He admires the elegant lines of art deco, 
and throughout the house are glossy examples of the period: barrel chairs and 
consoles in highly figured grains of wood as well as shelves of black-and-white 
crystal decanters. His trips to Thailand yielded a huge colorfully painted 
wedding trunk that adds a pop of color to his neutral-toned living room. He 
also found pieces for the guesthouse’s four bedrooms, each of which was 
designed to be unique, “like the suites at the Beverly Hills Hotel, so that if 


1 The guest house 
has a pool table and its 
own infinity pool. 

2 An avid baseball 

fan, Davis records games 
during the week and 
screens them for weekend 
guests in his 30-seat 
screening room (with 
additional upright chairs, 
it can seat up to 70). 


you come more than once, you can have a whole new experience,” he says. 
Houston and daughter Bobbi Kristina stayed there once seeking a restorative 
weekend. (“It was so therapeutic for them,” he says, “they ended up staying 
an extra day.”) 

His latest obsession is art, and in typical Davis fashion, he has gone big in 
every way. When he first decorated the house, he bought some fairly valuable 
signed lithographs — including Picasso — but now he is focused on replacing 
those with what he calls “real things.” In the past few years, he has added 
a giant spin artwork by Damien Hirst in the entryway as well as works by Joan 
Mitchell, David Salle, Dale Chihuly, Louise Nevelson, Hans Hofmann, Fernando Botero, 
Alex Katz and Adolph Gottlieb. In the crook of a stairwell is an Andy Warhol 
Brillo box. Unlike many ultra-wealthy neophytes entering the world of high 
art, Davis does not work with a consultant to help him make decisions. “I 
peruse the auction house catalog,” he says. “I learn so much, and the whole 
thing, it just gives me a thrill.” 

His eclectic taste and talent in picking winners — the very essence of what 
has made him a legend in the business — has extended to his new hobby, he 
says. A recent reassessment of the collection for insurance purposes valued 
his works at four times what he paid. “That isn’t why I am buying,” he says. 
“But I admit it: It’s extremely gratifying to be right.” WB 



1. Pharrell 
(left) and 
Common at 
Davis’ 2015 
pre-Grammy 
party. 

2. Miley Cyrus 
(left) and 
Ciara also 
attended the 
Beverly 
Hilton bash. 




Grammy Party Plan 

The dizzying soiree schedule has insiders choosing between 
Jimmy lovine’s royal wedding and Clive Davis’ legendary bash 


LIVE DAVIS’ PRE-GRAMMY 
gala is the same night as Apple 
executive and Interscope Records 
founder Jimmy lovine's wedding to 
Liberty Ross. Both are in Beverly Hills, 
mere miles away from each other 
— but that doesn't make it any easier 
for insiders faced with this Solomonic 
decision as the two events start only an 
hour apart. The A-list conflict is sure 
to provide fodder for small talk at all the 
weekend’s bashes: 

THURSDAY, FEB. 11 

Essence Black Women in Music 

The seventh annual event is spon- 
sored by Lincoln and African Pride. 
Avalon Hollywood, 1735 Vine St. 

Recording Academy’s Producers & 
Engineers Wing Honors Rick Rubin 

The eight-time Grammy winner will be 
feted at this annual event, sure to 
draw some of his collaborators includ- 
ing Adele and Justin Timberlake. 

The Village, 1616 Butler Ave. 

FRIDAY, FEB. 12 

Billboard Power 100 Party Chef 
Thomas Keller’s 90210 standout 
restaurant once again hosts THR’s sister 
publication as it unveils its fifth annual 


music industry power rankings at a VIP 
bash with Clive Davis, Jimmy lovine, 
Sony’s Rob Stringer and UMG’s Lucian 
Grainge on hand to celebrate. 

Bouchon, 235 N. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 

SATURDAY, FEB. 13 

MusiCares Person of the Year 
Gala Lionel Richie will be celebrated 
all night long with a tribute concert fea- 
turing the likes of Lenny Kravitz, John 
Legend, Stevie Wonder, Luke Bryan 
and Demi Lovato. 

Los Angeles Convention Center, 

1201 S. Figueroa St. 

The Creators Katy Perry, Missy 
Elliott, Sia and Greg Kurstin are team- 
ing with Spotify to host a dinner and party 
for artists, producers and songwriters. 
Cicada, 617 S. Olive St. 

SUNDAY, FEB. 14 

UMG Showcase Grainge hosts 
the company’s annual artist perfor- 
mance parade. 

Ace Theatre, 929 S. Broadway 
Clive Davis’ Pre-Grammy Gala 
Expected attendees include Recording 
Academy president Neil Portnow, hon- 
oree Irving Azoff, Sony/AT V chairman 
Martin Bandier, Meghan Trainor and 




The Beverly Hilton, 9876 Wilshire Blvd. 

MONDAY, FEB. 15 AFTERPARTIES 

Sony takes over the Hotel Bel-Air. ... 
Warner Music Group hosts at Milk 
Studios. ... UMG and Grainge keep 
it local at the Ace Hotel. ... Concord 
Bicycle Music heads to The Palm 
downtown. ... Red Light Management 
celebrates its roster and friends at 
Skybar at Mondrian, presented by Citi. 

— SHIRLEY HALPERIN AND CHRIS GARDNER 
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o TO HEAR CLIVE DAVIS DISCUSS LEGENDS HE’S ENTERTAINED AT HIS UPSTATE N.Y. HOME OVER THE YEARS, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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As deep-pocket donors like David Geffen distance themselves from 
Hillary Clintons stumbling ‘ Charlie Brown campaign and the 
town rallies around the unlikeliest of challengers in the form of a 
7^-year- old Jewish socialist, jittery Hollywood Democrats are 
terrified of Trump, Cruz and whatever the hell is going on right 
now. ‘It’s not just sport ,’ the comic writes. ‘ It’s blood sport’ 

BY BILL MAHER, AS TOLD TO SETH ABRAMOVITCH 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY AUSTIM HARGRAVE 
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“Hillary Clinton unfortunately 
is a terrible candidate. I 
like her. I think she’s unfairly 
demonized. But she’s a 
terrible campaigner living in 
a different era,” says Maher, 
60, photographed Feb. 2 at 
Line 204 in Hollywood. 


Styling by KELLY SMITH 
Vanquish Bespoke suit and 
shirt, Alfani tie 
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IT’S FINALLY A “BILL MAHER ELECTION.” AND BY 

that I mean it’s a year of new rules — to borrow 
from Real Time — largely rewritten by Donald 
Trump and Bernie Sanders. No one thought a 
politician could survive, much less stay in the 
lead for as long as Trump has, based on a cam- 
paign of braggadocio and utter contempt for 
political correctness. But the younger genera- 
tion is leading a movement to prize authenticity 
above all. Trump is a petulant child, but at least 
that’s real, they seem to be saying. Bernie, too, 
is as real as real gets. (So real he doesn’t even 
own a comb.) 

Bernie tied in Iowa after starting 30 points 
down; as I write this, it looks like he’s going 
to win New Hampshire, and that’s not just, or 
even mainly, because Vermont is a 
neighbor state. Rather it’s because he 
is putting on the table something 
we’ve never seen before: the idea that 
America could be more like a Western 
European democracy, quasi-socialist 
(we’re that already, of course, with 
Social Security, Medicare and farm 
subsidies) where you pay more in 
taxes, but you get more: free health 
care and free college. I call this his 
“New Deal,” and we haven’t really had 
one of those since FDR’s. 

But that’s what it is — a platform 
that says the old deal just hasn’t 
been working for a long time, and we 
need something else for the half of 
America that is desperate. We haven’t 
seen a true leftist since FDR, so many millions 
are coming out of the woodwork to vote for 
Bernie Sanders; he is the Occupy movement 
now come to life in the political arena. These 
are people who have sat out for a long time 
because the Democrats became a corporatist, 
center-right party and the Republicans 
became radically right (and, of course, just 
plain nuts in many ways). 

There’s been enough “no one thought it 
could ever happen” stuff this year — Trump! 
— that until anyone proves otherwise, Bernie 
has earned the right to be considered absolutely 
viable. Will a conservative state like Indiana 
vote for a socialist? Probably not, but then again, 
as I say, this stuff has never been on the table, 
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and these voters have never been activated. 
They’re like a sleeper cell: Let’s see if they can 
assassinate the old way of doing things. 

And poor, poor Hillary Clinton. I mean she 
just is such a Charlie Brown figure. I could 
see the nomination slipping away from her again. 
I don’t know why everyone just wants to beat 
up on her. If you are threatened by Hillary 
Clinton, you were molested by a real estate lady, 
I used to say. There is no other explana- 
tion because she is just not that threatening. 

I actually like Hillary. I think she is unfairly 
demonized and has been for her entire career. I 
personally don’t think she is dishonest. And yet 
the hatred for her is just amazing — the hatred 
on the right and the abandonment on the left. 
She’s particularly hard to watch as a candidate. 
(That laugh.) Yes, the hard truth is that 
Hillary Clinton is a terrible campaigner who is 
living in a different era. 

I’ve told my audience, who are overwhelm- 
ingly for Bernie: If you’re on a plane and they 
don’t have your first choice — the fish — eat 
the chicken! That’s Hillary; no one is exactly 
excited, but that’s not all her fault. She’s 
been around forever, so people tend to take her 
good points — her accomplishments, her deep 
knowledge of policy — for granted, and she’s 
been demonized more than anyone ever by 
the right wing. If Bernie doesn’t get the nomi- 
nation, really, eat the chicken. Look, I’m all 
for a woman president. I love Elizabeth Warren. 
Warren is very close to Bernie on a lot of this 
stuff. If he got the nomination, what an awe- 
some vice president pick to really double down 
on those ideas. Joe Biden, on the other hand, 
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no — that’s just more of the same. He’s a nice 
guy, but his time has passed. And if Michael 
Bloomberg decides to run as an independent, 
he’d just split the sane vote and wind up elect- 
ing President Cruz or Trump. I don’t see that 
as helping. No, what we need is something new 
and radical. 

As long as I’ve lived out here in Hollywood, 
which is more than 30 years, I’ve found that at 
any party with grown-ups in attendance, there 
will be a lot of talk about politics. The show 
business community in Los Angeles has always 
been very engaged, no matter the year or 
who’s running. Hillary has her fans out here, but 
there’s no doubt that the sentiment and energy 
are for Bernie. Key Hillary endorsements — 
like David Geffen’s — are MIA. It’s definitely 
cooler to be for Bernie; all the kids are doing it. 
But it’s also true that Hollywood is no different 
than anywhere else: For every informed person, 
there are legions of lazy dopes who just know 
which team to cheer for. They don’t delve into 
the issues too deeply; they just go with the flow. 
These are the people who say, “Obama didn’t 
live up to his promises.” To which I always say: 
“Are you sure about that? Maybe they just didn’t 
cover it on TMZ.” 

It’s funny that both the left and the right 
could not agree more that the country needs 
radical change. It’s no longer this endeavor 
where you have to watch every word you say. 
Bernie said in early February, “I’m not involved 
in organized religion.” Not a deal-breaker. 
“I’m a socialist.” The world didn’t fall apart. 
Donald Trump, on the other hand, obviously 
says whatever flies into his head — there are 
Tourette’s patients with more con- 
trol — and people like it. Americans 
have been choking on political 
correctness and overly careful politi- 
cians for the last generation or 
two and are sick of it. Remember 
Mitt Romney? He used to say 
in stump speeches that he loves 
Michigan because “the trees are 
the right height.” The trees are the 
right height? 


1. Says Maher: “It’s hysterical when Ted Cruz plays 
the shitkicker card. ‘New York values/ says the 
guy who went to Princeton, Harvard Law, clerked 
for the Supreme Court.” 

2. “Sanders, Trump, they have changed politics,” 
he adds. “It’s no longer this endeavor where you 
have to watch every word you say.” 









PRESIDENT 


TRUMP 


Everyone thought it was a publicity 
stunt — but I always said that Trump 
was serious,” says Maher. “Nobody 
with an ego that big is kidding about 
being president. What’s surprising 
is how good he is at it. He’s a natural. 
He has a sense of what his audience 
wants like nobody I’ve seen in a long 
time in politics.” 


Hillary Clinton is still playing that kind of 
politician, the one who never upsets anybody, 
who always says the thing that no one can 
quite attack, so she comes off in this new era as 
inauthentic and just unappetizing to watch. 

I think all the enthusiasm that people wanted 
to have for Hillary Clinton — the first woman 
president! — they’re having trouble mustering 
because of the way she campaigns and because 
Bernie is more exciting. 

Which isn’t to say Hillary isn’t extraordinarily 
capable and accomplished. I don’t think she’d 
blow up the world, the way probably most of the 
Republicans would. The Democrats are wonks 

— and I say that as a compliment. This idea that 
the Republicans have been playing since Reagan 

— that government is always the problem, that 
it only makes things worse — has been so detri- 
mental to America for so long. Republicans 
hate government, but they want to be in it. Right 
away, that’s not a good formula for success. 

It’s one of the reasons I have never become a 
priest. They love, love, love America — it’s 
the greatest country in the world and I will kill 
anyone who dares say different! — except 
when a Democrat is in office, and then it’s an 
unlivable shithole. 

Yet somehow Obama, even with the 
Republicans saying no to everything he pro- 
posed (including things that used to be their 
own ideas), still managed to get a lot done. He 
stopped the country from falling into a 


“TRUMP’S A STARF — ER. SO SEND IN 
LEONARDO DICAPRIO. ONE WHITE HOUSE 
DINNER WITH LEO AND HE’LL CHANGE 
HIS TUNE ON THE ENVIRONMENT.” 


depression when it easily could have. “No 
Drama” Obama was exactly what the country 
needed in that nervous time right after the 
banks collapsed in 2008. And he is the first black 
president. I always called him the Jackie 
Robinson of American politics because Jackie 
Robinson, as the first black baseball player, 
had to be perfect. Obama never took the bait, 
not once. His personal life, private life — 
always above reproach. And you know they 
were looking for something. 

America is in so much of a better place than 
it was when Obama took office, and history will 
record that. If it was in a worse place or he had 
been caught in a scandal, all those people who 
were — whether they admitted it or not — not 
thrilled about a black person being president 
would have ammunition. He gave them none. 

As far as his second term, he looked more like 
a free bird than a lame duck to me, just going 
down the list of stupid things: Gay marriage? 
Let’s cross that off our list. And let’s open up 
Cuba. He visited a prison and started talking 
about ending the drug war. This is important 


stuff and will be remembered as such. 

Now he’s trying to address guns, and obvi- 
ously it’s something he feels deeply. I guess it 
was after the last attack — there are so many I 
can’t even remember which one — Obama got 
teary and said in an interview that he would not 
support any candidate who did not support 
gun control. Personally, if I was going to pick 
one issue on which to lay down the law, it 
wouldn’t be guns. It would be the environment. 

I wish I didn’t live in the gun country, but I 
do. It’s not going to change in my lifetime. When 
Democrats talk about guns, they should 
understand that they don’t actually belong to 
a party that’s anti-gun. They belong to a party 
that wants to get rid of a couple of hundred out 
of more than 3,000 guns available in this 
country. There would still be nuts who go out 
and shoot places up — they just would have to 
reload a little more. I own guns. I just don’t love 
them. We live in a country where people love 
guns. I call them “ammosexuals”: the people 
who polish them and take pictures with them 
and go on dates with them to Chipotle. This is 
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sick. Do you know in the last five years, people 
have been giving their babies gun names? Like 
Trigger, Pistol, Shooter and Remington? I’m not 
joking about this. Liberals don’t do this. They 
don’t name their kids Prius and Juicer. “This is 
my son. Kale.” 

Both parties basically support guns. The 
Democrats remember that Al Gore lost 
Tennessee in 2000 because he came out for some 
limited gun control. Hillary has gone after 
Bernie for his gun record, but as he frequently 
points out, “I have a D-minus rating with the 
NRA! I come from a rural state! People live in 
isolation out in the woods! They perhaps need a 
gun! But don’t ask me about Jews and guns! I 
won’t even use a salad shooter!” 

Trump has leveraged the gun issue to his 
benefit. When it comes to campaigning, he’s a 
natural. He has a sense of what his audience 
wants and what works for them like nobody I’ve 
seen in a long time in politics. He also has a 
talent for smiting his foes that is very rare, liter- 
ally anyone who crosses his path. Ben Carson 
rose in the polls for a while — bam, dead. Ted 
Cruz, he went right for the jugular: “You’re a 
Canadian, Ted.” Hillary? Who even thought to 
bring back Bill Clinton and Monica Lewinsky? 
Everybody thought that was old news; Bill 
Clinton is an elder statesman now. “Nope, your 
husband is a rapist, first woman president, 


“IF YOU’RE ON A PLANE AND THEY DON’T 
HAVE YOUR FIRST CHOICE — THE FISH 
— EAT THE CHICKEN! THAT’S HILLARY. 
HILLARY IS THE CHICKEN.” 


and you’ve been enabling him.” Next! Like 
many people, I would have thought he would 
have been out after the first outrageous thing 
he said, which was probably the John McCain 
POW comment: “I like people that weren’t 
captured, OK?” Everyone thought, well, that’s 
an ultimate third rail. And the base was like, 
“F— it, that’s what he believes. We like him, he’s 
a winner, he’s going to make great deals, he’s 
going to make America great again. It says it 
right on his hat so obviously that must be true.” 
Carly Fiorina: “You’re too ugly to be president.” 
“Hey, wanna see my impression of a guy with 
cerebral palsy?” What does this guy have to do 
to get people to turn against him? Fart in Jesus’ 
face or call Reagan a fag? 

But then Cruz goes and wins Iowa, which is a 
completely evangelical primary. (That’s super 
f— ed up to begin with — that you get the most 
religious nuts out there to set the course of the 
election.) Not that I really think Ted Cruz is an 
evangelical, but he certainly speaks their 


language better than Trump does. Given that 
Trump plainly is not a religious person, he did 
pretty well. And remember, this is not secret- 
ballot stuff — this is people going to each other’s 
living rooms. Maybe Trump’s supporters with- 
ered a little when someone said, “Hey, are you 
going to actually vote for this Spam-colored 
parade balloon?” As for Hillary, I’m not sure 
what she was so excited about — she won by 
about three people. The way these guys get up 
there. Rubio: “They said I couldn’t do it!” You 
didn’t. “They said it was impossible!” It was. You 
lost, you came in third. Then he thanks his “Lord 
and Savior” for picking him third? 

Now the playing board is poised for another 
shake-up in New Hampshire and a Donald 
Trump comeback. Trump has gone as far as he 
has because he has street smarts. He’s not a 
reader, I don’t think. He’s not an intellectual in 
the traditional sense. I think he tweets at night 
instead of reading. Everybody gets it at 3 a.m. 
from this guy. When does he sleep? Remember 
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WWW. 


Hillary had that ad in ’08: “Who do you want 
answering the phone at 3 a.m.P” Well, it won’t 
be Donald Trump — he’s busy in a Twitter war 
with Demi Lovato. 

Then there’s his plan to ban all Muslims. 
Let’s get clear on something: I absolutely don’t 
believe that we should ban all Muslims coming 
into this country. One, we need Muslims in the 
fight against Islamic terrorism. Two, it’s not 
American. It’s just un-American to do that, and 
it sacrifices who we are, and we can’t do that. 

But let’s not kid ourselves: A certain percentage 
of them will be radicalized. The more Muslims 
in your country, the more that is a possibility. 
America has the best record of any country as 
far as assimilating Muslims. American Muslims 
can leave the religion if they want, come out of 
the closet if they are gay, marry outside of their 
religion. If you’re a Muslim woman in America, 
you can choose to wear a headscarf or not. You 
can argue with your husband. 

But these are not privileges that the majority 
of the world’s Muslims have. Forty countries in 
the world have some version of Sharia law. I just 
don’t understand how liberals who fought the 
battle for civil rights in the ’60s, fought against 
apartheid in the ’80s, can then just simply 
ignore Sharia law in 40 countries. Apartheid was 
only in one. I am not anti-Muslim and never 
have been: I am anti-bad ideas. Killing cartoon- 
ists and apostates, these are terrible ideas and 
practices, and it would be lovely to think that 
they were confined only to terrorists. They 
unfortunately are not. 

Not to be an “I told ya so,” but when 
the Syrian refugee crisis happened, I said. 


“Certainly our hearts go out to these refugees, 
but the answer can’t be to empty Syria and every 
other count ry in the Middle East where people 
live under repressive conditions and bring them 
all to Europe.” Now Sweden is sending 80,000 
refugees back and German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel is saying, “Hey, when we said you could 
come here, we didn’t mean permanently.” So no, 
Donald Trump is not right — but he will win the 
election if the American people have to choose 
between his demagoguery and a party that won’t 
even say the words “Islamic terrorism.” I think 
the Democrats could lose on that issue alone, 
especially if there’s another attack. 

Trump sued me for §5 million in 2013, when 
Obama was running for re-election and Trump 
was all about his birth certificate. So he finally 
gets the birth certificate and Trump says, “Well, 
now I want to see his college records.” Which 
was so racist to begin with, the idea being, “Black 
guy ... in college? Right.” So I offered Trump 
$5 million if he could prove that he was not the 
son of his mother and an orange-haired orang- 
utan. And this idiot goes into court to get the 
$5 million from me. He brings his birth certifi- 
cate in as if it was going to say “orangutan” on 
it or as if it’s even possible for a human and an 
orangutan to have a child. I had to pay legal bills 
to fight this thing, and lawyers are not cheap. 
Of course, once the judge looked at it, he went, 
“Get the f— out of my courtroom,” and that was 
the end of that. 

Trump seems to think this “feud” started 
because we asked him to be on the show and he 
said no, but I could give a shit if he ever did my 
show. Now President Obama is a different story. 


1. After Maher joked in 2012 that Trump was “the love child of a human woman and 
an orangutan,” Trump sued for $5 million. 

2. Rubio joked about his heeled boots on the Jan. 21 episode of The Tonight Show. 

3. Sanders waved to the crowd Feb. 8 at a campaign stop in Manchester, N.H. 
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I once made a St million donation to Obama. It 
was February 2012 — the first election since 
the Supreme Court ruling on Citizens United 
paved the way for super PACs — and I thought 
the liberals had absolutely not gotten the memo 
that the game had changed. It was really a 
method to shame the richer liberals. To say, “This 
hurts me. I’m not that rich. So Silicon Valley 
billionaires, where are you?” Did my donation 
result in an invitation to the White House? No. 

It didn’t result in anything, really, and that’s fine. 
I didn’t expect it to, nor should it. That’s not 
why he should do my HBO show. He should do 
Real Time because it’s a large, underserved, 
under-respected audience. 

As for Trump, I think he’d make a great 
guest, too — just obviously for very different 
reasons. I must admit there’s a little bit of the 
serial killer and the detective going on between 
us. “We’re not so different, you and I.” I am 
the first to say that political correctness is a curse 
— that’s why I called my old show Politically 
Incorrect — and so I harbor a hint of admiration 
for Trump, absolutely. I don’t think he’s the 
worst — I think Ted Cruz is the worst. Donald 
Trump can be talked to. The issue that both- 
ers me the most with him is the environment. 
He’s on the standard Republican moron page 
of, “It’s a hoax, we don’t need to do anything 
about it.” But let’s face it — Trump is a starf— 
er. One White House dinner with Leonardo 
DiCaprio, the big celebrity environmentalist, 
is all it would take. Trump, Melania, Leo, what- 
ever supermodel Leo’s with at the time. The 
two supermodel chicks can bond, and Melania 
will talk to Don that night. “Leo, he seem very 
smart, The Donald. Maybe 
you should listen to him.” 
And the next day, Trump 
will switch. He does it all 
the time, and no one seems 
to care. 

All of this probably 
would not have been pos- 
sible without Sarah Palin. 
She got the country used to 
someone on the level of 
a car show spokesmodel 
being presidential timber. 
John McCain is the one 
who opened the Book of the 
Dead and let the mon- 
sters out. Trump may be 
their savior, but she was the immaculate mis- 
conception. She is beyond parody and beneath 
contempt. I almost feel bad making fun of 
her because I think she’s on meth or something. 
I’m not kidding. It’s crazy, the way she acts. 
She looks just like the people we knew in the ’80s 
when they were on coke — just ranting, raving, 
not finishing sentences, way too overly energetic. 
That’s the guy you couldn’t get out of your apart- 
ment at 3 a.m. I was that guy a couple of times. 

But that’s why we love politics, right? It’s all 
so crazy, fascinating and unpredictable. When 
that first debate got 24 million people, that 
should’ve been a wake-up call. What gets the best 
ratings on TV? Sports and reality TV — and 
now we found something that has both. And this 
isn’t just sport. This is blood sport. EZZD 


“It was not a hard sale,” says 
Geffen, photographed Dec. 1 in 
the lobby of the Geffen 
Playhouse, of Gil Cates’ request 
for a founding donation of 
$5 million to the theater (inset), 
which since has staged 
more than 120 productions. 








DAVID GEFFEN: 

I’M ONLY THE 
BENEFACTOR’ 
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David Mamet calls L.A.’s Geff&n Playhouse a 
‘happy oasis in the arid pesthole which we, its 
citizens, know as the entertainment industry.’ 
Now, on its 20th anniversary, the pedigree of a 
522-seat theater, its starry casts and the legacy 
of founder Gil Cates are remembered as the 
show — and its ‘little jewel’ — continues to go on 


by DEGEN PENER photographed by JOE PUGLIESE 


BACK IN 2009, AN UNHERALDED 
playwright named Beau Willimon 
brought his political drama Farragul 
North (the basis for the George 
Clooney film The Ides of March) to 
Los Angeles’ Geffen Playhouse, after 
premiering it off-Broadway in New 
York. A year later, Willimon got a call 
about a project with similar themes. 

“I firmly believe that the production 
at the Geffen very much had to 
do with me ending up doing House of 
Cards,” says the departing show- 
runner of the Netflix drama that’s 
garnered 33 Emmy nominations. The 
production (which co-starred Chris 
Pine, hot off his first Star Trek outing) 
sealed Willimon’s reputation as a 
sharp political dramatist. “It kept the 
play alive in the minds of people in 
the industry,” he says, “who tend to 
jump from script to script, writer 
to writer, story to story very quickly.” 

From a theater that was started 
out of thin air in 1995 — after David 
Geffen made a naming-rights gift 
of $5 million — the Playhouse has 
worked itself into the fabric of 
Hollywood, first by luring stars to its 
stage (including more than a dozen 
Oscar nominees, from Annette 
Bening and Laura Linney to Ed 
Harris and Demian Bichir) and later 
by launching film careers, working 
with playwrights who straddle 
stage and screen, and commission- 
ing new works. 

Now, as it celebrates its 20th sea- 
son, the critically acclaimed 
nonprofit theater in L.A.’s Westwood 


is facing challenging market shifts 
familiar to its entertainment- 
industry supporters: L.A. suffered a 
4 7 percent decline in the number 
of professional plays produced from 
2004 to 2014, according to a study 
by the nonprofit L.A. Stage Alliance. 

At the same time, the Geffen, 
which became the only theater of any 
size on L.A.’s Westside after the 2002 
demolition of the Shubert in Century 
City, doesn’t have the area to itself 
anymore: Center Theatre Group’s 
Kirk Douglas Theater opened in 
Culver City in 2004, Santa Monica’s 
Broad Stage debuted in 2008 and 
the Wallis Annenberg Center for the 
Performing Arts bowed in Beverly 
Hills in 2013. And like its competitors 
throughout the city, the Playhouse 
forever must contend with second- 
class-citizen status relative to New 
York when it comes to theater, even 
as it has sent nine productions to 
Manhattan, including Donald 
Margulies’ Time Stands Still, which 
earned two Tony nominations from 
its Broadway run. “There’s a certain 
amount of elitism that takes hold” 
among theater critics and cogno- 
scenti, says Margulies, who penned 
the 2015 film The End of the Tour. 
“It’s a distrust of what is anointed and 
celebrated in L.A.” 

But the Geffen’s biggest obstacle 
has been the loss of its charismatic 
founder, Oscar producer Gil Cates, 
who died in 2011. Only recently has 
it fully rebounded, with Cates’ son, 
director and producer Gil Cates 
Jr., 46, stepping up as executive 
director, sharing responsibilities for 
the theater’s future with Geffen’s 
longtime artistic director (formerly 
of Chicago’s Steppenwolf Theater) 
Randall Arney. “I always thought Gil 
Jr. was the answer,” says the theater’s 
board chairman, former Paramount 
chairman Frank Mancuso. “He loves 
the theater and he has a personal 
reason to make certain that it will 
always continue.” 



THE RED-BRICK MEDITERRANEAN 
in Westwood didn’t start life as a 
theater. Built in 1929 by Stiles O. 
Clements, the architect behind the 
Egyptian Theater, it originally was 
the Masonic Affiliates Clubhouse, 
where students who were freemasons 
or children of freemasons could 
socialize. It’s also where actor Lloyd 
Bridges met his future wife, Dorothy, 
when the two were students at UCLA. 
After the Bridges family patriarch 
died in 1998, the Geffen, which 
almost never leases out the theater 
for outside events, agreed to hold 
his memorial there. 

By the ’60s though, the social 
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life at the clubhouse had become 
moribund and in the early ’70s, a 
Swedish couple, Donald and Kirsten 
Combs, purchased the build- 
ing and opened the Contempo 
Westwood Center, a seller of 
imported Scandinavian furnishings. 
“They loved the theater though,” 
recalls Arney. Within two years, the 
couple converted the space into 
the Westwood Playhouse, with a retail 
twist. “They had furniture in the 
lobby and they’d try to do plays with 
two intermissions, so that would 
give patrons a chance to shop more,” 
says Arney. Shows there included 
some of Peggy Lee’s late-career per- 
formances and PS. Your Cat Is 
Dead, the last play to star actor Sal 
Mineo — on Fel l. 12, 1976, the Rebel 
Without a Cause star was stabbed to 
death by a robber near his West 
Hollywood apartment after leaving 
rehearsals for the show. 

When Kirsten Combs, who out- 
lived her husband, was ready in 1993 
to sell the property, it was Gil Cates 
who convinced UCLA to purchase it 
for an estimated $5 million. (The 
Geffen now rents the building from 
UCLA for $1 a year.) A beloved 
Hollywood figure whose resume 
included tenures as president of 
the Director’s Guild and as dean of 
UCLA’s School of Theater, Film 
and Television, Cates directed dozens 
of TV movies and films, includ- 
ing 1970’s I Newer Sangfor My Father , 
which earned three Oscar nomina- 
tions. His passion for theater, says his 
son, dated from his undergraduate 
days at Syracuse University. “More 
than producing the Academy Awards, 
his ultimate dream was to start a 
theater, and it’s super hard to do that 
from scratch,” Cates Jr. recalls. “He 
really gave it everything.” 

While the name on the building is 
Geffen — the mogul whose philan- 
thropic imprint on L.A. spreads from 
MOCA’s Geffen Contemporary 
(a $5 million gift) to UCLA’s Geffen 
School of Medicine ($300 million to 
date) and the Academy’s in-progress 
film museum ($25 million pledged) — 
the theater was Cates’ creation. “He 
was synonymous with it,” says 
Margulies. Producing the Oscars as 
many times as he did — a record 14 
telecasts in a span of 18 years — was a 
boon. “He used to joke about how for 
three months of the year everybody 
took his phone calls,” Margulies says. 
“That really did put him in an advan- 
tageous position.” 

Associates recall Cates as a big- 
hearted impresario — “a tremendous 
mensch,” says Mancuso — who was 
a genius at packaging a season with 
the right mix of crowd-pleasers and 



risk-taking works. He also was adept 
at fundraising: Geffen’s $5 million 
founding gift came with no condi- 
tions beyond naming rights. “It was 
all Gil Cates. I’d known him for 
years and he had the passion and the 
vision and sold me on it. He knew my 
love of the arts and the impor- 
tance I placed on them. It was not a 
hard sale,” recalls Geffen, 72, whose 
golden-touch career has included 
Broadway investments in such shows 
as Cats, Dreamgirls and Miss Saigon, 
and who made headlines last year 
when he gave $100 million to New 
York’s Lincoln Center, which 
renamed Avery Fisher Hall for him. 

Cates’ opening show in fall 1995, 
John Patrick Shanley’s Four Dogs and 
a Bone, set the tone: serious theater 
presented with a Hollywood sheen. 
A satire about the movie business 
(directed by Lawrence Kasdan and 
starring Parker Posey, Brendan 


Fraser, Martin Short and Elizabeth 
Perkins), it drew the industry audi- 
ence, “which pretty much lives on 
the Westside,” says Mancuso. The 
1996 season opened with the Marquis 
de Sade tale Quills, in which the 
lead, WKRP in Cincinnati’s Howard 
Hesseman, bared all on stage. “It 
became the talk of the town, which is 
what Gil certainly wanted to make,” 
recalls the theater’s first director of 
publicity, Gary Murphy. 

The Geffen since has staged 
more than 120 productions, includ- 
ing one-woman shows, developed 
in-house, from Carrie Fisher ( Wishful 
Drinking ) and Joan Rivers (A Work 
in Progress by a Life in Progress'). In 
2013, the theater set a city record 
when the top seats for Bette Midler’s 
one-woman show I’ll Eat You Last 
soared to $400 apiece. “What they do 
is really what nonprofit theater is 
all about, and that’s why I love going 


there,” says Bening, who’s appeared 
in three productions at the Geffen. 
Says Blythe Danner, who recently 
starred at the venue in Margulies’ 

The Country House, “It’s like a little 
jewel.” 

There’s no denying the 522-seat 
venue’s geographic advantage when 
it comes to luring talent: Playwrights 
as well as actors (such as Breaking 
Bad’s Anna Gunn, who’s done two 
plays there) fluidly move back and 
forth between the Geffen and the 
screen. Before he did Farragut North, 
a then-little-known Pine starred 
in Neil LaBute’s drama Fat Pig in 
2006; after a Paramount exec saw 
the play, Pine ended up getting cast 
as Captain Kirk in the Star Trek 
franchise. Last year, Rolin Jones’ 
These Paper Bullets!, a musical with 
lyrics by Green Day’s Billie Joe 
Armstrong, was running at the Geffen 
at the same time that he was 
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1. “Personally I am so grateful for David for believing in what my 
dad believed in, and stepping up along the way every time we needed 
him,” says Cates Jr. (right) with Geffen in December. 

2. From left: J.J. Abrams and wife Katie McGrath, LaTanya Richardson 
Jackson and Samuel L. Jackson at the theater’s March 2015 Backstage 
at the Geffen gala, which raised $1.5 million. 

3. Cates in the early 1990s with Kirsten Combs, who sold the 
Westwood Playhouse to UCLA, which rents the space to the Geffen for 
$1 a year. 

4. Elton John and Lady Gaga at Backstage at the Geffen in March, 
where George Lucas and wife Mellody Hobson were honored. 

5. The theater’s building dates from 1929; it formerly was a Masonic 
Associates Clubhouse, then a Scandinavian furniture store. 

6. Fisher during a 2006 dress rehearsal for her one-woman show. Wishful 
Drinking, developed in-house at the Geffen. 

7. Chris Noth (left) and Pine in 2009’s Farragut North. 

8. Cates backstage at the 2006 Oscars, the second-to-last of a record 
14 telecasts he produced (the last was in 2008). 

9. “Some of the stuff that I’ve done, and that we’ve done, has been 
unfulfilled dreams of his [such as building an endowment], as well as my 
own dreams,” says Cates Jr., here with his father in 1981. 

fISfeil 


inking a two-year development deal 
with 20th Century Fox TV. 

The Geffen, which has a yearly 
operating budget of around $10 mil- 
lion and boasts 12,000 subscribers 
(members pay anywhere from $150 
to $10,000 annually), also lures the 
famous, including its patron, to see 
equally famous friends perform. The 
billionaire mogul-philanthropist’s 
favorites over the years? “I thought 
Bette [Midler] was brilliant in I’ll 
Eat You Last. It also had special sig- 
nificance because of my relationship 
with Sue Mengers,” Geffen tells THR 
of the show about the late talent 
agent. “Annette [Bening] was fantas- 
tic in Ruth Draper’s Monologues', 
Steve Martin’s The Underpants', and of 
course Rita [Wilson] has been great 
in everything she has done there.” 

The Geffen gets high marks from 
charity watchdogs for the small 
amount spent on fundraising relative 


III 


to program investments. A second 
$5 million from Geffen almost a 
decade ago helped drive a $17 mil- 
lion capital campaign, which funded 
extensive renovations and the addi- 
tion of a smaller black-box theater, 
the 117-seat Audrey Skirball Kenis. 
For eight years running, the theater’s 
books have been in the black, 
thanks partly to its annual Backstage 
at the Geffen benefit, which consis- 
tently draws an A-list roster of stars 
and executives and brings in north 
of $1 million a year; this year’s event 
is set for May 21. 

A few years ago, the Playhouse’s 
future didn’t seem so assured, after 
Cates died unexpectedly at age 77, 
just across the street from the theater 
and minutes after leaving work on a 


Monday evening in October 2011 
(the cause of death was never deter- 
mined, but he had been recovering 
from recent heart surgery). “We all 
said it at the time and it’s true — Gil 
was always so quick and vivacious, 
he just tricked us into thinking 
he would live forever,” says NBC 
Entertainment senior vp corporate 
communications Allison Rawlings, 
who headed publicity at the Geffen at 
the time. Says Cates Jr., “He never 
thought he was leaving so soon. He 
was ready to keep building it.” 
Moving forward from Cates’ 
death was a slow process — Mancuso 
stepped in as interim producing 
director and named Cates Jr. to the 
board — which includes Quincy 
Jones, Jeffrey Katzenberg, Ron 


Meyer, Leslie Moonves, CAA’s Fred 
Specktor, Steven Spielberg and 2 
Broke Girls star Beth Behrs (a former 
Geffen usher). Cates Jr. became 
interim managing director when Ken 
Novice, who held the No. 2 manage- 
ment post, left last spring, and took 
on the executive director role a few 
months after. “I didn’t know until 
after that Frank [Mancuso] was 
basically grooming me,” says Cates 
Jr. “It took me a while to realize what 
he was doing.” 

Cates Jr. already is distinguishing 
himself by programming the smaller 
new theater with works geared 
toward younger audiences ( Thom 
Pain, a Beckettian solo show with 
Rainn Wilson, ran through Feb. 14) 
and innovative pieces like Rita 
Wilson’s Liner Notes last fall, in which 
songwriters told stories behind leg- 
endary songs. “We did it in the round 
and made it feel like a nightclub,” 
says Wilson, whose self-titled second 
album comes out this spring. “Gil 
Jr. and Randy were really open to 
treating the space in an unconven- 
tional way.” 

Now with its leadership firmly in 
place, the theater is launching a 
“Legacy Fund” to create a long-term 
endowment. And for a third time, 
Geffen has stepped up to the plate, 
providing a challenge grant (the 
theater won’t comment on its size) to 
kick off the fundraising. He agreed 
to make the donation over lunch at 
The Grill on the Alley with Mancuso. 
“I have to tell people constantly 
that I’m only the benefactor,” says 
Geffen. “I have nothing to do with 
what gets produced, but that doesn’t 
stop them from telling me how 
much they enjoyed what they saw at 
the Playhouse.” 

The Geffen partners with 44 chari- 
ties to make nearly 20 percent of 
its seats available gratis each season 
to veterans, seniors, students and 
people transitioning out of home- 
lessness and foster care. It also runs 
a year-long writing and perform- 
ing program for veterans and has 
developed an education program 
with UCLA that teaches literacy to 
sophomores at Mendez High School 
in Boyle Heights. LaBute sees the 
Geffen’s community work as a natu- 
ral extension of its artistic mission: 
“They are a huge advocate of play- 
wrights and a great cheerleader for 
theater in Los Angeles, rather than 
being just a showcase for actors to be 
seen to get other work.” Or as David 
Mamet, who’s done five plays there, 
describes it: “The Geffen is a happy 
oasis in the arid pesthole which we, its 
citizens, know as the entertain- 
ment industry.” f*777j 
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COSTUME DESIGN 



“When Lily James moves, it’s like 
a blue kaleidoscope,” says 
Powell of the iconic ballgown 
she designed for Cinderella. 



Powell was photographed Jan. 22 
in Los Angeles with her costumes 
for Cinderella (left) and Carol. 


Cinderella vs. Carol 


Oscar-winning costume designer Sandy Powell is up against herself this year, nominated for 
two very female flicks, where she dressed (again) Cate Blanchett, twice by merle ginsberg 


O n the morning of Jan. 14, 
Sandy Powell heard her 
name — twice — as the 
Oscar nominations for achievement 
in costume design were announced. 
Recognized for Carol and Cinderella 
— one film that challenges gender 
roles in its ’50s era, one that reimag- 
ines an ultrafeminine fairy-tale 
icon — she’s competing against her- 
self for her fourth statuette in 12 
nominations (previous wins were for 
Shakespeare in Love, The Aviator 
and The Young Victoria ; her most 
recent nomination was in 2012, 
for Hugo). “I’ve had double nomi- 
nations twice now, for Shakespeare 
in Love and Velvet Goldmine in 1998. 
It’s a bit crazy isn’t it?” she says. 
“It was thrilling when my name was 
called, but then you start thinking 
about it. It’s like I have to choose a 
favorite child!” 


Powell, who attended Saint 
Martin’s School of Art in London, 
where she lives with her husband, 
admits to playing favorites when it 
comes to collaborators: She has 
worked with director Neil Jordan six 
times (including on 1992’s The 
Crying Game), Martin Scorsese six 
and Todd Haynes three. And 
then there’s Cate Blanchett, who has 
been something of a good-luck 
charm. Powell costumed the actress 
for 2004’s The Aviator and in 2015 
dressed her in Carol — as the titular 
1950s housewife in the throes of a 
lesbian love affair — and in Cinderella 
as the evil stepmother. “It’s great 
to go into a project with a built-in 
rapport,” admits Powell. “You 
already know how to communicate. 
A lot of starting a new job is get- 
ting to know the people. With Cate, 
I’m one step ahead.” 


Powell is effusive about the 
ethereal Blanchett: “I hope there’s 
more to come for Cate and me,” 
she says. “Half the work is done with 
somebody like that. She’s very 
astute visually and absolutely has 
a sense of her own style. I found 
her sexy in both films — and with 
very little flesh showing, mind you.” 
Powell is gratified by the notice 
the soignee styles in Carol — glamor- 
ous and expensive for Blanchett ’s 
character, subdued and innocent for 
Rooney Mara’s — have received 
from both viewers and the fashion 
industry, especially in light of the 
behind-the-seams challenges. “The 
clothing didn’t seem to be the main 
focus when we were shooting,” she 
recalls. “But every look was coor- 
dinated within an inch of its life 
— matching shoes and gloves, the 
deep reds and wines, and the rich 


fur. We went through a lot of furs to 
get to the one [Blanchett wore in 
the film, pictured above] — and then 
it kept falling apart!” 

Cinderella found Blanchett 
corseted in whale bone and gold and 
green brocades and Lily James — 
in the title role — in the glorious, sky 
blue froth of a full- skirted ballgown. 
“I love color — either saturated 
or subdued,” explains Powell, whose 
team of nearly four dozen on the 
big-budget fairy tale dwarfed the 12 
credited in Carol s wardrobe depart- 
ment. “I find the right color before 
I find the right fabric. Cinderella’s 
ballgown had a lot of different blues 
— layers and layers of fabric on top 
of each other. It took a lot of goes 
to get it right! I dyed the top color, 
then mixed it with many other blues 
underneath. When Lily moves, it’s 
like a blue kaleidoscope.” Spoken 
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photographed by Claudia Lucia 






1 Powell (center) on the Cinderella set with 
Blanchett (right). 

2 Blanchett has been a good-luck charm for Powell, 
here with the Oscar she received in 2005 for The 
Aviator — in which the actress starred as Katharine 
Hepburn, a style icon in her own right. 

‘Am I going to have to get out there? 
Will I think of something to say?’ 

It’s easier not to win! But who am I 
kidding? Everyone wants to win! 

“I’m just thinking about my out- 
fit,” she continues. “I’ve designed 
something and had it made three 
times. I’m pretty sure I know 
what I want this time. Something 
just comes. It always does.” 

The same could be said for film 
projects, even if they don’t always 
come at the pace Powell would pre- 
fer. “Do Oscars make a difference?” 
she muses. “I have no idea. Perhaps. 

I still have long periods with no 
work — it’s just been 18 months [of 
not working]. Sometimes the 
phone doesn’t ring. And then there 
are things I’m not interested in.” 

Her next focus is How to Talk to 
Girls at Parties, starring Elle Fanning 
and Nicole Kidman and directed by 
John Cameron Mitchell ( Hedwig and 
the Angry Inch ) . “This year will be 
busy,” says Powell. “And I like that. 
The more you’re doing, the more 
ideas you have.” The film, a teen 
punks-versus-aliens showdown set in 
1970s suburban London, is the type 
of colorful- sounding project that has 
defined Powell’s work in such films 
as Velvet Goldmine, Orlando and Hugo. 

A larger-than-life character in 
an industry that tends to box many 
women in, Powell — after 40 movies 
in 30 years — still strives to keep her 
work from stagnating. “I don’t 
think of what I want to do particu- 
larly,” she says, “just anything I 
haven’t done already.” E£££D 


like a woman who grew up with 
Cinderella fantasies of her own — but 
Powell, 55, emphatically did not. 

“I was more into fashion magazines,” 
she says with a laugh. “And rock 
’n’ roll.” 

The fact that the costume designer 
relishes color to tell a story is 
nowhere more obvious than on her 
own head: Her hair has gone from 
bright orange to vermillion in her 
now-gamine crop. “It’s been red 
for a number of years,” she says, “sort 
of like David Bowie in The Man 
Who Fell to Earth.” Her personality 
also shines through in her whimsical, 
multihued clothes, most of which she 
makes herself. 

Having attended the Oscars on 
nine different occasions, does the 
awards frenzy eventually feel old 
hat? “Hardly,” says Powell with a 
laugh. “But you still get nervous: 


HOW THEY STITCHED 
THEIR STORIES 

From broken needles to building stunt harnesses into costumes, 
Powell’s co-nominees reveal the challenges in their craft 



PACO DELGADO 

The Danish Girl 
Delgado’s favorite costume from The Danish 
Girl is not the most fashionable one, nor 
the one made from the most luxurious fabric. 
It’s a simple linen suit that Eddie Redmayne’s 
character wears in the middle of transitioning 
from Einar Wegener to Lili Elbe. "It’s a very 
ambiguous outfit,” says the Spain-born 
Delgado, who also received an Oscar nomi- 
nation for 2012’s Les Miserables. “It is not 
yet completely a woman’s outfit, but it is not 
any more a man’s. It shows how costumes 
and clothes show or hide who you are but 
also get reactions from people — not just 
admiration but also hatred, as what happens 
to Lili in the scene.” (She gets harassed 
then beaten by two men.) "Sometimes when 
people see ambiguity, they get nervous,” 
continues Delgado. “I had the idea that the outfit had to be for them; it had to move them to 
this violence.” The suit also had the effect it needed in the narrative of the film on the actual 
set. "When Eddie got dressed in that suit, there were a lot of people, like electricians, who didn’t 
know what was going on and were shocked. I was doubting the outfit: ‘Is it too big of a jump?’ 
When we sawthe reactions, we just thought, ‘Great.’ ” 



JENNY BEAVAN 
Mad Max: Fury Road 
Beavan’s nine previous Oscar nominations 
recognized her work in such period films as 
Gosford Park, Sense and Sensibility and A 
Room With a View, which garnered her her 
one win. The Brit designer’s biggest obstacle 
on George Miller’s Mad Max reboot wasn’t 
the scale of the postapocalyptic action film 
(including its large cast) or the harsh ele- 
ments of its Namibian desert location. "The 
film was way out of my comfort zone,” 
admits Beavan. "For ages, I’d wanted to do 
something futuristic or space age-y, so this 
was a terrific challenge.” In another departure 
from her previous projects, Beavan now 
was tasked with incorporating safety elements 
into her designs. “Every stuntman would 
have their own particular needs — goggles, 
pads here and there — so we’d have to build 
all of that into each costume without compro- 
mising the look,” she says. “Safety was such 
a strong issue. We lived and breathed goggles; the actors were always totally exposed in the 
desert. And there was a whole issue of harnesses; we were either hiding or disguising them or 
building them into the costume.” 


JACQUELINE WEST 

The Revenant 

Much has been written about the lengthy 
rehearsal process behind The Revenant, which 
enabled elaborate action sequences and the 
film’s conceit of being filmed in a single, continu- 
ous shot. Another motivation for the extensive 
preparation was to allow the actors to rehearse 
in their costumes, thus advancing the wear- 
and-tearWest needed to build into the garments 
of 1820s-era fur trappers. The designer was a 
stickler for details, insisting that every costume 
be hand -sewn by her team of eight cutter-fitters, 
who each had three or four people stitching 
together such fabrics as wool and flannel as well 
as several types of animal furs and skins. 

“This is hard stuff to stitch through,” she says. 
“There were many broken needles and dented 
thimbles.” West, a South Dakota native who has 
nominations for Quills and The Curious Case of Benjamin Button, relied on research gath- 
ered from the Museum of the Fur Trade in Chadron, Neb. “Alejandro [G. Inarritu] wanted 
viewers to feel the actual pain these people lived through during the fur trade,” she explains. 
"It was really man and animal against nature.” — anna lisa raya 
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Brewing Debate 


It’s the dispute swirling among directors of photography: 
Is a second Oscar category needed for visually enhanced 
movies like Life of Pi and Gravity ? by carolyn giardina 







U ntil 1967, the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences handed out two 
Oscars for cinematography — one for 
films shot in color and another for those in black 
and white. While regular use of black and 
white faded from the scene, the rise of digital 
filmmaking has triggered a new conversation — 
at the American Society of Cinematographers 
awards committee, among others — about 
whether it’s once again time to hand out 
dual cinematography Oscars: one for ‘clas- 
sically’ photographed movies and another 
for movies that employ lots of digital and 
visual effects work. “I wish there were two 
categories,” says cinematographer Robert 
Richardson, nominated for The Hateful 
Eight, because there are “films that are shot 
relatively ‘normal,’ and then there are films that 
are shot with all visual effects and very mini- 
mal live action.” 

At one end of the spectrum is a movie like 
Richardson’s Hateful Eight, which was shot in 
65mm with Panavision Ultra 70 lenses. To 



create the 70mm film version for its Roadshow 
release, Richardson and his team even bypassed 
the commonly used digital intermediate process 
(during which color-timing is handled in a digital 
environment with more available tools than a lab 
process); instead, they did it old-school, using 
photo-chemical processes rather than digital 
tools to line-tune the film’s colors. 

And at the other end of the spectrum 
are such VFX-heavy projects as Life of 
Pi — a film that fueled the current debate 
when Claudio Miranda won the Oscar for 
cinematography in 2013. “It’s just not a 
level playing field currently,” contends 
Richardson. “A great deal of what viewers 
are looking at is not in fact shot by the 
cinematographer but is created by artists on 
a computer and by the director directing them 
and the cinematographer that’s working hand in 
hand with them. So let’s open this up so we have 
a more even playing field and a more exciting one 
— with 10 films, with a wider range. The dilemma 
is, how do you define it? It’s extremely difficult to 



say what percentage is a VFX film versus ‘classi- 
cally’ photographed.” 

This season, Alejandro G. Inarritu’s The 
Revenant, shot by Emmanuel “Chivo” Lubezki 
(who won the past two cinematography Oscars 
for Birdman and Gravity) also exemplifies the 
conundrum. The film was lensed in remote 
locations, primarily in Canada, with the Arri Alexa 
and new large-format Alexa 65 digital cameras, 
and the filmmakers have told how it was shot using 



AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 5 MOVIES 

Shooting in real-life settings added a challenging layer to the 
work of these Oscar-nominated production design teams 


Bridge of Spies 

production design Adam Stockhausen 
set decoration Rena DeAngelo 
and Bernhard Henrich 

Steven Spielberg wanted to shoot as much 
of the Cold War drama on location as 
possible, including at the New York Bar 
Association, used for the law firm of 
James Donovan (Tom Hanks). “It’s a beauti- 
ful building with amazing windows,” says 


Stockhausen. "The trick was that it’s busy. 
When there were a couple of hours free, 
we’d rush in to do a little bit of work, 
swapping out every piece of furniture 
and painting the place.” 

The Danish Girl 
production design Eve Stewart 
set decoration Michael Standish 

Brussels’ Horta Museum, designed by art 



nouveau architect Victor Horta, became 
a key gallery office in the film. “It embodied 
the look we were trying to go for in that 
part of the film where Lili has almost fully 
transitioned into her feminine self,” says 
Stewart. “Just like the Lili in Gerda’s paint- 
ings at that moment, the architectural 
structure was delicately curved with soft, 
diffused light. ...We were allowed 
to hang our own paintings and dress 
the space to our needs, replac- 
ing furniture and adding lighting.” 

Mad Max: Fury Road 
production design Colin Gibson 
set decoration Lisa Thompson 

Plans to shoot in the Australian desert were 
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Lubezki shot The Revenant 


digitally using natural light 


but then added lighting 
elements in postproduction. 
2 Lachman achieved a period 
look in Carol through the use of 
Super 16mm photography. 

3 Richardson shot The Hateful 
Eight on 65mm film stock. 


natural light. While Lubezki wasn’t available 
for comment, in discussing the bear attack, VFX 
supervisor Rich McBride explained how the vari- 
ous lighting conditions the company encountered 
were handled in the lab: “Those were the kinds 
of things that we evened out and worked with the 
DI to find a good baseline of color for the entire 
scene. We worked with Chivo very closely and got 
a lot of his feedback to make sure the lighting 
and plates were matching.” In other words, some 


of the “look” of the film was achieved in postpro- 
duction. As lead colorist Steve Scott of Technicolor 
said it in American Cinematographer, “For each 
shot we went through, we would hand-animate 
mattes to conform to the natural contours and 
shadings of a moving face or body. Sometimes 
Chivo would want to light a whole face, and 
sometimes he would want to create more of a 
directional key light, so we would make a 
couple of mattes — one for the shadow side of the 
face and one for the highlight side.” 

With the digital tools now available, “it’s becom- 
ing harder and harder to make that distinction 
between what is original photography and what 
is postdigital effects and photography,” 
says Ed Lachman, nominated for the 
Super l6mm-photographed Carol. 
“They can create lighting. They can 
do everything in post if you have 
the time and money.” While he 
agrees with Richardson that 
there’s a case to be made for a 
second category, he also admits: 

“I don’t think there’s an easy answer. 
Every film is so different.” 

John Seale, the Mad Max: Fury Road 
cinematographer (who won an Oscar for The 
English Patient) isn’t convinced. “I don’t think we 
need another category,” he says. “I think cinema- 
tography should encompass the entire filmmaking 
process, from negative to post, as a single unit.” 

On Fury Road, he says: “We did a lot of effects in 
camera. The end result was a lovely combination 
of live action to post action.” 

Roger Deakins, who received his 13th nomina- 
tion this year for Sicario and who has served 
as visual consultant on such animated movies as 
How to Train Your Dragon, raises an interesting 
question: Why don’t animated movies qualify for 
the cinematography prize? “There’s some anima- 
tion that isn’t that far from some supposed 
live-action cinematography,” he says. “Where do 
you put the line? And does it really matter? The 
Academy Awards is a celebration of film and film 
craft. We should look at it as a celebration of film 
and filmmaking.” ExZZD 


scrapped when flooding caused a giant 
flower bed to grow in the original location. 
"But Namibia was terrific; it had five flavors 
of desert,” says Gibson. “We built about 
300 fake rocks — ranging from a couple of 
feet in diameterto 60 feet around — to 
cover trees and small plant life. We put in 
some of the roads; we built platforms and 
ramps. The locations were fantastic blank 
pages, but we still did a lot of work to make 
them film-friendly.” 


The Martian 

production design Arthur Max 
set decoration Celia Bobak 

To tell the Mars survival story of Mark 
Watney, the filmmakers traveled to Wadi 


Rum in southern Jordan. “It works very 
well as Mars in its geology and color,” says 
Max, adding that VFX was used “to embel- 
lish the rock formations and add gigantic 
volcanoes,” including Mars’ Olympus Mons, 
which is 374 miles in diameter. The exte- 
rior of Watney’s Hab was built on location, 
based on research with NASA and visits to 
JPL and the Johnson Space Center. 



The Revenant 
production design Jack Fisk 
set decoration Hamish Purdy 

“The challenge was to find locations 
that looked like they could have been of 
anothertimeand create a journey for 
Hugh Glass [Leonardo Dicaprio] that 
didn’t look repetitive,” says Fisk, add- 
ing that he sought out locations that 
looked dangerous, had large scale and 
would indicate that Glass was getting 
somewhere. “The first attack sequence 
was shot in Alberta, near the water, 
then we went to British Columbia. I wanted 
a forest with huge trees for the bear 
attack to look primal and to make Leo 
look smaller.” — c.g. 


How to Hear 
a Silencer 

... PLUS OTHER SOUND EDITING TRICKS 
FROM THE NOMINEES By Carolyn Giardina 


MAD MAX: FURY ROAD 


‘‘Max spends much of the film troubled by his 
past, acknowledged through an audio treat- 
ment we called ‘Max’s headspace.’ When he 
wakes up in the sand dune, we externalize 
his blood rushing in the catheter that bleeds him 
and the hyperstylized chains that confine him. 
When Max has a flashback on top of the War 
Rig, we removed all sound, an audio ‘blackout,’ 
to reinforce his loss of consciousness.” 

— MARK MANGINI, NOMINATED WITH DAVID WHITE 


THE MARTIAN 


“We had to create the sound of an environment 
that has never been heard by a human ear 
and make it feel natural to the viewer. We 
favored raw, unprocessed sounds to create 
a palette that would feel less sci-fi and 
more near-future. For instance, we broad- Tamey 
casted all the radio transmissions through valve 
AM transmitters.”-— Oliver tarney if 



THE REVENANT 


“We used wind and water in creating the 
power of the Earth through the sound to give 
the characters the sense of their smallness 
in relation to the greatness of nature.” — lon 

BENDER, NOMINATED WITH MARTIN HERNANDEZ 


SICARIO 


“Benicio Del Toro’s silencer pistol had to resem- 
ble the sound of a silenced weapon but also 
had to be visceral, concussive and dynamic 
enough for the audience to feel his rage.” 

— ALAN ROBERT MURRAY 



STAR WARS: THE FORCE AWAKENS 


he Rey and Ren interrogation scene is a 
battle of the wills and the Force. The sound 


design is used to convey their struggle: The 


guttural rumble of Kylo Ren’s Force power con- 


trasts with Rey’s rhythmic heartbeat and sharp 


countermoves.” — david accord, nominated 


WITH MATTHEW WOOD 


Mad Max, The Martian, The Revenant and 
Star Wars: The Force Awakens also are 
nominated for outstanding sound mixing, along 
with Bridge of Spies. To read more from the 
nominees in the sound mixing category, go to 
THR.com or THR.com/iPad. 


REVENANT: COURTESY OF TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX. SICARIO: RICHARD FOREMAN SMPSP/LIONSGATE. MARTIAN: AIDAN MONAGHAN/TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX. HATEFUL: THE WEINSTEIN COMPANY/PHOTOFEST. CAROL: WILSON WEBB/THE 
WEINSTEIN COMPANY. MAD: JASIN BOLAND/WARNER BROS. ENTERTAINMENT. LUBEZKI: STEVE GRANITZ/WIREIMAGE. DEAKINS: MIKE PONT/WI REIMAGE. GIBSON: MATHEW IMAGING/WIREIMAGE. TARNEY: DAVID BUCHAN/GETTY IMAGES. 









VFX: The Gee-Whiz 
Is in Keeping It Real 

This year’s effects include actual explosions, real stunts 
and Leo versus a CG bear by carolyn giardina 


F ilmmakers used to brag about how many 
CGI shots they pack into their movies. 
Nowadays, they brag about how many 
noncomputer-generated, in-camera elements 
they also included in their shots. 

“We wanted to go back to real locations and 
build sets and have creatures and effects hap- 
pening in camera when we could,” says Roger 
Guyett, VFX supervisor at Industrial Light & 
Magic, the lead visual effects company behind 
Star Wars: The Force Awakens, which was shot 
largely in those far, faraway galaxies known 
as Abu Dhabi and the U.K. Andrew Jackson, 

VFX supervisor for Mad Max: Fury Road, 
also went the natural route while shooting 
his film’s postapocalyptic landscapes in 
Namibia. “The majority of the stunt work was 
done on moving vehicles,” he notes. “Other driv- 
ing shots were filmed stationary, so we had to 
[add the movement].” 

Even The Martian, which is set 249 million miles 
from Hollywood, went for an earthy approach, 
shooting much of the red planet’s landscape at 
Wadi Rum in Jordan. Says that film’s VFX super- 
visor, Richard Stammers: “We strive to make as 
much as we can real. The more you capture in- 
camera, they more it’s grounded in reality.” While 
they shot what they could in-camera, digital 
effects were required to complete the look of 


Mars, by adding mountains and volcanoes 
and painting the Martian skies a “warm but- 
terscotch yellow.” 

In sharp contrast to the other category films, 
VFX supervisor Andrew Whitehurst’s main 
challenge — on a tight budget — was to com- 
bine CGI and clever wardrobe choices to bring 
Alicia Vikander’s android to life in Ex Machina 
(which had a budget of only $15 million). “She 
wore a costume that incorporated elements of 
the onscreen look that also contained elements 
that we could use for tracking markers [to 
guide the placement of CG],” he says. 
“The shots were long — one was about 
1,800 frames — which increased the chal- 
lenge of tracking.” 

And then there’s the most chillingly real- 
istic visual effect of the year — the bear in The 
Revenant. She, it turns out, was entirely CGI, with 
artists replicating the “nuance of the movement 
of the fur, flesh [and] muscle,” according to VFX 
supervisor Rich McBride. To shoot the live- 
action portion of the six-minute bear-attack 
sequence, Leonardo DiCaprio spent three days 
rolling around in the forest in British Columbia; 
later on, the computer-generated animal was 
added. Says McBride, “It was very much a VFX 
movie that we don’t want people to think of as 
a VFX movie.” UM 
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They Slice! 
They Dice! 
Editors Make 
It Happen 

THEIR BOND WITH DIRECTORS 
FROM J.J. ABRAMS TO GEORGE MILLER 
IS OFTEN MAGICAL 

TRUST WAS A BIG COMPONENT OF THE BIG 

Short editor Hank Corwin’s first collaboration 
with director Adam McKay. “I felt totally safe 
to try anything, and he trusted me and worked 
with me,” says Corwin. “This film couldn’t be 
in one style. It had to move around. It started 
as comedy and became a quiet tragedy.” 

It’s often said the director/editor relation- 
ship is among the closest on a film, and this was 
underscored in conversations with this year’s 
nominated editors, including J.J. Abrams’ long- 
time collaborators, Maryann Brandon and Mary 
Jo Markey, who co-edited Star Wars: The Force 
Awakens. “J.J. is a true collaborator, and he’s 
interested in what the editor thinks,” says Markey. 
“When we are working on a scene, we make 
a lot of decisions together.” Brandon agrees, 
adding, “I think that the secret of [Star Wars] 
is that you relate to these characters. It’s a story 
that you are engaged in and emotions that you 
are familiar with.” 

On the postapocalyptic actioner Mad Max: 
Fury Road, Margaret Sixel had the added chal- 
lenge of working with a director, George Miller, 
who also is her husband. “When I improve 
a moment or scene, he gets very excited. I love 
seeing that,” she says. “It inspires one to 
experiment and play with the material. There 
is plenty of debate and discussion throughout 
the entire process. It’s exhausting at times 
but exhilarating when you pull something off.” 
Tom McArdle marked his fifth collaboration 
with director Tom McCarthy on Spotlight. "We 
have a lot of in-depth conversations, and he’s 
open to new ideas and critical feedback,” says 



“Trust was the hallmark of our relationship,” says The Big 
Short editor Corwin of working with McKay. 


McArdle. “We try different versions and do a 
lot of [rough cut] screenings for feedback as we 
go along and focus on clarity and pace issues. 
Sometimes it’s just cutting a line or two for a 
sharper out of a scene to energize the cut.” 

The Revenant’s Stephen Mirrione says 
Alejandro G. Inarritu, with whom he’s worked 
on five films, “wants as much input as possible. 
... He’s great at talking about not just literally 
what he wants but digging into the emotional 
core of what he’s trying to achieve.” — c.g. 



PROMOTION 



noouctts CUIID Of AMlttCA 


PRODUCERS 
GUILD AWARDS 

NOMINEES BREAKFAST 


1. Producers and PGA 
Award nominees (from left): 
Alejandro G. Inarritu (The 
Revenant), Basil Iwanyk 
(Sicario) and Kristie Macosko 
Krieger (Bridge of Spies). 
2 . Panel moderator, producer 
and PGA president, Gary 
Lucchesi signs the Producers 
Guild Awards Nominees 
Breakfast poster. 3 . PGA 
Award nominee Doug Mitchell 
(Mad Max: Fury Road). 4 . PGA 
president, Lori McCreary with 
the PGA New Media Council 
chair, John Heinsen. 5 . From 
left: Lucchesi, Finola Dwyer 
(Brooklyn). Michael Schaefer 
(The Martian). McCreary, 
Mitchell, Scott Bernstein 
(Straight Outta Compton ), 
Inarritu and Krieger. 6 . The 
official poster of the PGA 
Awards Nominees Breakfast. 




The Hollywood Reporter would 
like to thank our partners at the PGA, 
co-sponsors, panelists and attendees. 
We are proud to be the presenting 
sponsor of this highly informative 
and inspirational event. 
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PLAYBOOK 


1 Meunier, in his Culver 1 
City studio, most 
recently was lead puppet 
builder on The SpongeBob 
Movie: Sponge Out of Water. 

2 One of the faces 
created for the upcoming Kubo 
and the Two Strings. 

3 2012’s ParaNorman, another 
film that used rapid 
fck prototyping. 


How to Make 
6,333 Faces Fast 

Stop -motion animation plus 3D printing results 
will be honored at the Academy’s Sci-Tech Awards 

BY CAROLYN GIARDINA 


S top-motion animation — the process of ani- 
mating characters created out of puppets or 
clay by moving and photographing them 
one frame at a time — is a painstaking century-old 
art form. But the analog, handmade process has 
taken a notable leap forward into the digital world 
thanks to some folks at the Portland, Ore.-based 
animation house Laika, who were first to combine 


the classic technique with 3D printing technol- 
ogy for the purpose of creating more expressive 
characters. 

Their clever use of so-called rapid prototyping 
for stop-motion character animation is one of 
11 achievements set to be honored at the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences’ Scientific 
and Technical Awards, hosted by Jason Segel 


SCI-TECH 

AWARDS 

SATURDAY, FEB. 13 
BEVERLY 
WILSHIRE 


and Olivia Munn, who will dole out trophies to 
33 recipients. 

Laika director of rapid prototype Brian McLean, 
who along with former Laika facial animation 
designer Martin Meunier will accept a Scientific 
and Engineering Award, says the process 
was developed while they were working on 
2009’s Coraline, directed by Henry Selick. 

“Henry really wanted [the character] 

Coraline to be able to be very subtle at times 
but also have broad expressions,” says 
McLean, but no existing options allowed the film- 
makers to do both. 

At the time, one method of 
stop-motion was replacement 
animation, which required 
creating a handful of sculpted 
facial expressions. Those pre- 
fab expressions were applied to the figures being 
animated and photographed individually. Says 
McLean, “We wondered if we could harness the 
power of the computer and this new, emerging 3D 
printing technology to take replacement animation 
and allow it to do both with more facial options.” 
That’s exactly want they did. Previous stop- 
motion films like Selick’s The Nightmare Before 
Christmas (1993) used a few hundred hand- 
sculpted faces. But with a 3D printer now turning 
them out, Coraline used 6,333 printed faces, 
which could be combined to make 207,000 pos- 
sible facial expressions. The key, adds Meunier, 
was maintaining focus on the design to “keep that 
authentic, handmade look — not make it look too 
‘computery.’ That was a big deal.” Uffl 



‘WE TRY TO KEEP A 
FAMILY ATMOSPHERE’ 

Cinematographer Lowell Peterson, who’ll be toasted 
at the ASC Awards, has bonded with series stars 
and crew from Knots Landing to Desperate Housewives 


FROM KNOTS LANDING IN THE 1990S 

to the current Jane the Virgin, cin- 
ematographer Lowell Peterson, 66, has 
photographed hundreds of 
hours of television. His resume 
includes multiple episodes of 
such series as Lois & Clark: The 
New Adventures of Superman, 

Six Feet Under (for which he 
was nominated for an Emmy) 
and Desperate Housewives. 

And on Feb. 14, he’ll be honored 
at the American Society of 
Cinematographers Awards with 
a Career Achievement in 
Television Award. 

A California native who 
studied art and architecture at 
Yale University before earning 


30TH ANNUAL 
ASC AWARDS 


FEB. 14 

HYATT REGENCY 
CENTURY PLAZA 

Other 
Honorees 
JOHN TOLL 
Lifetime 
Achievement 
Award 

BILL BENNETT 

Presidents 

Award 

RIDLEY SCOTT 
Board of 
Governors 
Award 


a degree from UCLA’s School of Theater, 
Film and Television, Peterson says: "One 
of the benefits of working on a TV series is 
you’re there week after week. 
You do forge a relationship 
with the actors while they’re 
developing characters over a 
long time. I try to create a rela- 
tionship with them where 
they feel that they trust me and 
my crew, and we try to keep 
a family atmosphere on set so 
they feel comfortable.” 

In the case of Jane, The CW 
series starring Gina Rodriguez, 
that sense of family was 
immediate. As Peterson tells 
it, "The first time I met Gina 
when I was hired on the show. 




“It’s about the emo- 
tions of real characters 
as opposed to stereo- 
typical characters. The 
photography needs 
to reflect reality.” 
Where he used 
to shoot on film, 
Peterson has adapted 
to the digital age. 
Asked about efforts 
to keep film alive, he 
says: “I think for tele- 
vision, the ship has 
sort of sailed. I had 
the option of finishing Desperate 
Housewives on film when we came to our 
eighth season, but I chose to try digital 
because I didn’t want to send my crew 
out into the world as one of the 
last filmed shows. I miss film, but 
I think at this point we just need 
to move forward. We made the 
transition very easily — I have 
shot with the [Arri] Alexa pretty much 
ever since.” — c.g. 


I walked down to introduce myself and 
she ran across the room and jumped into 
my arms.” 

Getti ng the right look for the show has 
been one of the keys to its success. 

“It’s based on a telenovela feeling, 
but we never wanted to make it 
look like that. We wanted to make it 
seem like Jane is a real girl having 
real problems, so it’s a mix between tele- 
novela and reality,” explains Peterson. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FINANCE FORUM / L.A. 

MARCH 1-2,2016 

Loews Hollywood, Los Angeles, CA 


VISITWWWJOINEFF.COM 


Join industry power-players to address 
finance and growth strategies for film, 
television, virtual reality, digital and 
gaming from Alcon Entertainment, 
Bankside Films, Cinetic Media, 
CrossCut Ventures, Eonite Perception, 
EuropaCorp, EMC, Head Gear Films, 

IM Global, Indiegogo, Karlin Ventures, 
Lionsgate, Pacific Mercantile Bank, 
Remote Control Productions, Salem 
Partners, Shamrock Capital Advisors, 
Sierra/Affinity, Signia Venture 
Partners, Sony Pictures Television, 
Thunder Road Pictures, TYLT Ventures, 
USC, and Voltage Pictures. 




SAVE 20% OFF THE CONFERENCE 
RATES UNTIL FEBRUARY 19TH. 

Simply register at www.joinEFF.com 
and enter promo code: THR 
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Deadpool 

Ryan Reynolds is a superhero not like the others in 
this nasty, naughty and very amusing Marvel adaptation 

By Todd McCarthy 


F or those who feared 
that, after Fantastic 
Four , Fox might be rum- 
maging too far down 
into Marvel’s basement, 
the joke’s on them. It takes a 
while to get going, but once it does, 
Deadpool reveals itself as a raunchy 
and pretty funny goof on the entire 
superhero ethos as well as the first 
Marvel film to irreverently trash the 
brand. It’s just what anyone suf- 
fering from genre burnout might 
appreciate at this point. 

The dialogue here is the sort of 
thing you’d expect to hear around 
last call at a Bakersfield biker bar. 
Or, more to the point, what you’d 
get if you mashed up the two previ- 
ous scripts written by Rhett Reese 
and Paul Wernick, Zombieland and 
G.I. Joe: Retaliation. 

Wade Wilson/Deadpool has 
always seemed like a tough nut to 
crack in terms of centering a film 


on him. A brash mercenary, he’s 
an antihero with a film noir char- 
acter’s taste for the louche and 
an odd predilection for breaking 
the fourth wall. 

And the opening scenes of 
Deadpool aren’t promising — just 
wise-assy and gratuitously violent. 
Who is this guy in red and black 
spandex with white fabric where eyes 
should be who fights with two 
katanas, spins in the air in slo-mo 
and has wounds that heal at once? 
And why should we care? 

Flash back two years, and things 
seem no better, save, perhaps, for 
the dude’s face, which now plainly 
belongs to Reynolds. Wade Wilson is 
a former Special Forces soldier 
who hangs at a skateboard park and 
a dive bar named Sister Margaret’s 
Home for Wayward Girls, where he 
and a bitter hooker named Vanessa 
(Morena Baccarin) get it on in a 
kinky montage that’s decidedly more 


out-there than most Hollywood 
R-rated stuff. 

It’s right around here that 
Wade is diagnosed as having late- 
stage cancer, and the film starts 
to click. When a doctor mentions 
going to Chechnya for special 
treatment, Wade responds, “Isn’t 
that where you go to get cancer?” 
and you finally begin to sense that 
there might be something to this ver- 
bal speed-freak character after all. 

The positioning of the flashback 
serves the film well, especially 
with the arrival of Ajax (Ed Skrein), 
a doctor and head of something 
called the Weapon X workshop, who 
takes Wade on as a reclamation 
project and turns him into a fighting 
machine. Ajax’s sadism during 
the painful transformation process 
knows no bounds and, at the end 
of the ordeal, he takes pleasure in 
introducing Wade to his new 
face, which resembles ground round 
(Vanessa’s reaction to it: “It’s a face 
... I’d be happy to sit on.”). 

Now a freak behind his mask 
and form-fitting outfit, Wade/ 
Deadpool has it in for Ajax, but their 
ultimate face-off must wait until 
after Deadpool teams up with two 
unlikely cohorts: the metallic giant 
Colossus, who does what he can to 


protect him, and a rebellious teen 
who can’t possibly live up to her 
name, Negasonic Teenage Warhead 
(Brianna Hildebrand). 

The final showdown is small 
potatoes by Marvel standards but 
compensates with humor, which 
is what floats the entire project. The 
script has the feel of something 
gone over again and again, and then 
again, to double the number of 
jokes. The machine-gun approach 
doesn’t always hit, but in the end, 
the number of laughs is pretty high. 

Reynolds lets fly here in a manic, 
sly, self-conscious way, making an 
effective conduit for the film’s comic 
lewdness and furious barrage of 
cracks about Marvel and pop culture 
in general. 

A longtime visual effects execu- 
tive and creative director, Tim Miller 
hasn’t so much directed his first 
feature as liberated much of what 
has been bubbling under the sur- 
face of superhero films; Deadpool 
answers a lot of the questions you 
were afraid to ask. 


Opens Friday, Feb. 12 (Fox) 
Cast Ryan Reynolds, Morena 
Baccarin, Ed Skrein 
Director Tim Miller 
Rated R, 108 minutes 
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From left: Stiller, Wilson 
and Cruz team up to take 
down fashion’s enemies. 


Zoolander 2 

Ben Stiller and Owen Wilson pout and preen to 
perfection but there’s no saving this sluggish sequel 

By David Rooney 


LUS-SIZE MODELS ARE 
seldom flattered by skimpy 
sample-size garments, and 
the reverse also is true in the case of 
Zoolander 2, which drowns its svelte 
skeleton in acres of fussy cou- 
ture. Director, co-writer and star Ben 
Stiller resurrects his “really, really, 
ridiculously good-looking” male 
model 15 years after the irresistible 
first movie overcame disappointing 
box office to earn cult adoration on 
DVD. But the imbecilic charms of 
a character that began as TV sketch 
material are too often misplaced 
in this over-plotted, under-energized 
comedy, plumped to the bursting 


point with celebrity cameos. 

In the past decade and a half, 
fashion has evolved even fur- 
ther into the mainstream. Project 
Runway democratized the designer, 
just as America’s Next Top Model 
did the professional clotheshorse. 
Stylists have become demi- 
celebrities, and label whores both 
fictional (Carrie Bradshaw) and 
real (the Kardashians) have toned 
conspicuous consumption into an 
aspirational career. 

All that should have provided deli- 
cious fodder for the screenwriting 
team, led by Justin Theroux (who 
also reprises his role as henchman 



Flora Mae 
Lang 

MARCH 24, 1925 - 
JANUARY 26, 2016 

• • • 

T AKE SAN MARCOS - 
Flora was born and raised 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
She attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and 
studied film production at 
USC. Flora was one of the 
first women ever accepted 
into the Directors Guild 
of America. She was a top production manager of the Dy nasty 
Series which at the time was the number one television series 
in the world. She was an avid golfer, bridge player, and dancer. 
Preceded in death by parents, Lily and Harry Lang Silverman, 
and daughter Susan Aviner (Avi Aviner). Survived by daughters 
Carol Gordon (Jim McElroy) of Calgary, and Patricia Gordon 
of Las Vegas, her sister, Rose Jean Sharpe of Minneapolis, her 
beloved grandchildren, Hana, Ariel, Shira, AEitoan, Shura, 
Lilly, and Yair. 113 great-grandchildren of New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Israel, devoted long-time partner Billy 
Martin of Los Angeles and former husband Bert I. Gordon. 




to Will Ferrell’s petulant villain, 
Mugatu). But the sequel gets far less 
mileage than its predecessor out 
of the real-world absurdities of an 
industry that takes itself so very 
seriously. 

Dim-witted Derek Zoolander, 
former rival Hansel (Owen Wilson) 
and tantrum-throwing Mugatu are 
stitched into a high-concept story of 
celebrity serial murders, a mythi- 
cal promise of eternal youth and a 
conspiracy to wipe out the most 
influential figures in fashion. By 
comparison, the original movie’s 
plot to brainwash Derek into assassi- 
nating the Malaysian prime minister 
seems a model of linear clarity. 
The bigger issue, however, is that not 
one of the sequel’s threads holds 
together, even within the elastic 
boundaries of farce. 


Along for the ride, but under- 
utilized, are Penelope Cruz as 
Interpol’s fashion division chief, 
Kristen Wiig as diction-chal- 
lenged fashion empress Alexanya 
Atoz and Benedict Cumberbatch 
as a gender-nonconforming 
supermodel. 

Sure, it’s a kick to see Stiller and 
Wilson back in the shoes of these 
camera-ready cretins, but for every 
joke that sparks, there are several 
that just lay there. It’s a full hour 
before Ferrell arrives to goose the 
tempo, but it’s too little too late. 


Opens Friday, Feb. 12 (Paramount) 
Cast Ben Stiller, Owen Wilson, 
Penelope Cruz, Will Ferrell, 

Kristen Wiig, Benedict Cumberbatch 
Director Ben Stiller 
Rated PG-13, 102 minutes 
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back lot 

A final look at the industry far and wide 



#BAFTAS SO LIKE OSCARS 

The diversity controversy dogging the Academy Awards is shining an unexpected (and some say 
long overdue) spotlight on similar issues facing the U.K.’s biggest film honor By Alex Ritman 


I T’S NO SECRET THAT THE 
BAFTAs have been sidling up 
to the Oscars in recent years. 
Since the British Academy shifted 
its annual awards to a Sunday slot 
two weeks before the Hollywood 
heavyweight, it’s become the big- 
gest film industry event outside 
of the U.S. 

But when it comes to major 
issues of contention, such as the 
#OscarsSoWhite uproar, 
how do the BAFTAs com- 
pare to their big brothers 
in Hollywood? This year 
the BAFTAs have Beasts 
of No Nations Idris Elba up 
for supporting actor, and he’s going 
against Sicario’ s Benicio Del Toro. 
But in 2015, like the Oscars, it was a 
wholly white affair, leading to criti- 
cism for its snubbing of Selma. That 
movie was led by British star David 
Oyelowo and produced by British 
company Pathe UK. It sends an 
“odd message,” said Oyelowo of the 
omission. 

At the time, BAFTA boss 
Amanda Berry suggested that 
prejudice wasn’t at play and 
that it happened to be a “strong 
year for biopics.” It appears 
that 2016 is another strong 
year for biopics, but where 
the all-white lineups of The 
Danish Girl, Steve Jobs, 

Spotlight and Bridge of 


BAFTA AWARDS 

FEB. 14 

ROYAL OPERA 
HOUSE, 
LONDON 




Spies have several noms each at 
the BAFTAs, there’s nothing for 
Straight Outta Compton, which, inci- 
dentally, earned more at the box 
office. Maybe it’s simply that the 
story of N.W.A isn’t BAFTA fare? 

“But what is a BAFTA film?” 
asks Akua Gyamfi, the founder of the 
British Blacklist, a database of 
black creatives working in the U.K. 
“What are the criteria?” 

Inevitably, the criteria 
come down to the 6,500 
film-voting BAFTA mem- 
bers. While there are 
no official statistics, the 
makeup is believed to be 
similar to that of the U.S. Academy, 
although one source suggested the 
U.K. side was “perhaps a little 
younger.” 

BAFTA is inviting its 
members to, voluntarily and 
anonymously, take part in a 
survey aimed at finding out the 
nature of its makeup, some- 
thing it has assured was 
arranged long before 
the diversity debate was 
sparked. But there’s 

no indication of what 
BAFTA might 
do once the results 
are in, or whether 
the results will 
be shared. “Mostly 
white, male and 



over 60,” predicts Fraser Ayres, 
co-founder of The Triforce Creative 
Network, on what the survey 
will find. Ayres, whose organiza- 
tion has been working to increase 
diversity across the U.K.’s TV, 
film and theater industries for more 
than a decade, adds the caveat 
that he doesn’t believe there’s a 
“Machiavellian room of elderly 
white men with cigars trying to be 
as racist as possible” but that the 
issue lies in the viewing tastes of 
BAFTA voting members. 

Outside the main categories, 
the BAFTAs have been making 
a concerted hat-tip toward diver- 
sity. The night’s Rising Star 
award has welcomed nominations 
like Gugu Mbatha-Raw and 
Lupita Nyong’o and this year 
has THR’s Next Gen 2015 
topper John Boyega as a 
favorite. Such leg-ups have 
value, but behind it all lurks 
that most British of topics, 
and a far more powerful, 
complicated force than sim- 
ply who makes and watches 
films: class, which even in 2016 
holds sway over society and culture. 

“That is the fundamental issue 
underlying all of these things,” says 
Ayres. “If you were to address 
the class imbalance, actually an 
awful lot of other imbalances 
wouldn’t exist.” WE 


ROMANCE, 
LONDON STYLE 

Where to 

celebrate Valentine’s 
Day in the U.K. 


J Sheekey Oyster Bar 

28-35 St. Martin’s Court 
Just a stone’s throw from the 
West End, this softly lit and 
Art Deco-inspired hideout fea- 
tures a horseshoe-shaped 
bar and photos of British the- 
atrical luminaries adorning 
the walls (OK, one of them is 
Orlando Bloom). Enjoy the 
special V-Day offer of six West 
Mersea pearl oysters with 
glass of champagne for $27. 

Sexy Fish 

Berkeley Square 
This terribly named yet glit- 
teringly opulent seafood 
spectacle, a $22 million new 

I opening from Asian fusion 

star Richard Caring, has a V- 
Day five-course tasting menu 
for $137 per person. Rita 
Ora sang at its opening to the 
likes of Lindsay Lohan and 

I perennial London trendsetter 

Kate Moss, while Goldie 
Hawn and Amal Clooney also 
have been spotted. It might be 
worth booking ahead. 



A The Ivy 

7 -5 West Street 
London’s venerable romantic 
favorite celebrated its cente- 
nary with a multimillion-dollar 
nip and tuck designed to 
make the interiors as glamor- 
ous as the diners. Gone is the 
pokey entrance, which often 
led to celebrity bottlenecks 
outside, and in is a central 20- 
seater cocktail bar. Even more 
radical, modem ingredients 
such as quinoa have found their 
way onto the menu (although 
old classics such as Bang Bang 
Chicken remain). 
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FRIENDS REUNION? 

IT WILL NEVER HAPPEN’ 


David Crane, on the eve of receiving the WGA’s lifetime honor with Marta Kauffman, 
calls it surreal: “When we started, in every room we pitched they’d call us ‘the kids’ ” 

By Michael O’Connell 



Y OU KNOW YOU’VE DONE 

something right with your career 
when you start receiving lifetime 
achievement honors before you turn 
60. What David Crane, 58, and Marta 
Kauffman, 59, have accomplished is obvi- 
ous to anyone who has turned on a TV 
during the past three decades, creat- 
ing such series as Dream On, Veronica’s 
Closet and — Hollywood’s favor- 
ite show of all time, according to 
THR’s 2015 industry poll — 

Friends. The longtime writing 
partners now work on separate 
projects — he’s doing Showtime’s 
Episodes, she’s running Netflix’s Grace 
and Frankie — but on the eve of being 
given the WGA’s Paddy Chayefsky Laurel 
Award at L.A.’s Writers Guild Awards, 
they spoke with THR about life beyond 
broadcast networks, finding a new title 
for showrunners and those persistent 
rumors of a Friends reunion. 

Aren’t lifetime achievement awards for 
old people? 

david crane That part is a little sur- 
real. When Marta and I started, in every 
room where we pitched they’d refer to 
us as “the kids.” There was a point some- 
where around the beginning of Friends 
where we stopped being “the kids” and 
started feeling like the parents. 


What is your reaction when you read about 
a possible Friends reunion? 

MARTA KAUFFMAN It will never happen, 
but no one tends to believe me. It 
shouldn’t happen. That show is about 
a time in your life when your friends 
are your family. Once you start having 
a family, that time of your life is over. 
CRANE We finished the show exactly the 
way we wanted to finish it. 

To revisit those characters just 
seems like a bad idea — you 
don’t want to see them hang- 
ing out in the coffeehouse 
now. And the good news is, you 
can see them whenever you want to. 
The show lives on with amazing vitality. 

Apparently a lot of high school kids are 
watching the show on Netflix. 

KAUFFMAN I have a daughter who was 
just a couple years old when the show 
ended. She’s about to turn 17, and all 
of her friends are discovering the 
show. Someone said to her, “Did you 
see that new show called Friends?” 
CRANE Not all of her friends are smart. 
KAUFFMAN It’s fascinating watching the 
resurgence in my daughter’s genera- 
tion. I look at it and go, “God, that was 
a big wireless phone.” That doesn’t 
seem to bother these kids — they think 
it’s a period piece. 
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HUNTER AWARD 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
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“We’ve said to Showtime that in all likelihood this 
will be the last season,” says Crane of Episodes’ fifth run. 

“The notes that we get don’t micromanage,” says 
Kauffman of Grace and Frankie streamer Netflix. “It’s a 
macro note that holds you to your vision of the show.” 



What’s your take on the rise of the term 
“showrunner”? 

KAUFFMAN I truly believe the showrunner 
needs a new title. You see, on network 
TV, the studio gets executive producer 
credit. I have nothing against the stu- 
dios and networks getting whatever 
credit they feel they deserve, but those 
of us who are showrunners should not 
have the exact same credit. I think it has 
diminished the creator. It used to be 
the people who ran the room had that 
title — now it seems like everybody. 
CRANE When we were doing Dream 
On and Friends, [our producing partner] 
Kevin Bright was creatively as invested 
as we were — as opposed to some actor’s 
manager who is executive producer. 

You both now have series on relatively 
laissez-faire outlets. Would you go back to 
broadcast? 

KAUFFMAN It’s not that it’s carte blanche 
— that’s not the reason I feel hesitant 
to go back to network. I love these other 
outlets because you get to let the story 
tell you what the shape is and how long 
it is — you don’t have to force yourself 
into six-minute blocks. That is super- 
exciting for a writer, to not be beholden 
to something unnatural and inorganic. 
CRANE Doing Episodes, we do have carte 
blanche. We’re preparing for this new 
season, and Showtime has not asked 
us to see a script yet — and we start 
shooting in two months. 

KAUFFMAN (Laughs.) That’s not the same 
for me. 

Do you get tired of people asking you 
about Friends? 

KAUFFMAN It’s kind of like someone say- 
ing, “You raised a great child.” Why 
would that not be a wonderful thing to 
hear over and over again? 

CRANE We’re just not letting the kid go 
to any reunions. E2ZE3 
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In 1975, Bowie 
Spaced Out at 
the Grammys 

S TRANGE, STRANGE, STRANGE,” 
was how David Bowie later 
described his 1975 experience 
as a first-time Grammy presen- 
ter — the night Dean Martin and 
Sammy Davis Jr. hosted the show. The 
late singer, who will be honored with 
a tribute performed by Lady Gaga dur- 
ing the Feb. 15 Grammys show, was 
at New York’s Uris Theatre to present 
the female R&B vocal performance 
award to Aretha Franklin. (Bowie him- 
self wouldn’t win a Grammy until 
10 years later.) Clive Davis remembers 
seeing the singer that night and 
describes him as “a vision in an incred- 
ibly elegant tuxedo with white tie 
and his eye-catching shades of orange 
and yellow hair.” Before the show, 
Bowie, then 28, had a talk with John 
Lennon in which he told the ex-Beatle 
he didn’t think America understood 
his act. (The singer had just passed 
through his Ziggy Stardust phase and 
moved on to the Thin White Duke.) 
“The Grammys were very significant for 
me — it was like walking a tightrope,” 
he said a few months after the telecast. 
“There were mostly aging, middle-class 
show business people in that audience. 

It was a question of entertaining them 
or coming off like just another rock 
singer.” After being introduced by Andy 
Williams, Bowie gave a rambling speech 
about Lennon and Yoko Ono finding 
“within their intimate world a message 
and language of love.” (He later 
admitted he was on ample amounts of 
cocaine.) Whatever he was talking 
about, Lennon looked uncomfortable. 
Bowie later said of Franklin: “With 
not so much as a glance in my direction, 
she snatches the trophy out of my 
hands and says, ‘Thank you everybody. 
I’m so happy — I could even kiss 
David Bowie.’ Which she didn’t! So I 
slunk off stage left.” Bowie said his 
night ended with Lennon giving him “a 
theatrical kiss,” a hug and saying, “See, 
Dave, America loves ya.” — bill higgins 
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THERE’S A FUNNY THING THAT 
HAPPENS WHEN YOU BUILD 
FACTORIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


IT’S CALLED JOBS. 
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